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HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING AND DEOORATION. 
VII. 
IN THE LINEN Room. 


HE good housekeeper has the best 


\ BRR a linen-room supplied with the choic- 
RY yy est products which her purse will 
\ Y/; allow, for “fine linen, clean and 
N white,” is a biblical synonym for 
\ ‘ righteousness and purity. As a 
Ni N fabric it commands admiration for 
its fineness, firmness and dura- 
NZS bility. In the moist climates of 
\ mT Scotland and Ireland the best flax is 
\ grown. It is a tough and vigorous 
AWW little plant, sometimes growing as 


high as thirty or forty inches, and it 
bears a small, blue flower, not unlike the forget-me-not. It 
absorbs the strength of the soil in which it grows to such an ex- 
tent that the following crop finds little richness left. The fine, 
delicate stalks, not much exceeding in diameter an ordinary 
pin, contain the slender filaments which form the linen thread. 
They are pulled from the ground carefully, the bows or heads 
taken off by a process called ripp/ing, and the stalks are then 
placed in a flax-pit where they are kept under water for a 
month or more, until the tough woody heart begins to 
soften. They are then spread gently on the grass and the sun 
lends his influence and bleaches and renders brittle the tough 
little pith, which is broken up and are finally removed by the 
scutching process, in the mill. 

The best and longest fiber is selected to make the best 
linen. ‘The short stalks which grow in a dry season or on 
poor soil are used for the poorer qualities. The tiny threads 
are like the strongest silk. 

Newest designs in table linen are beautiful and artistic and 
in general like decorations in all departments of the house- 
hold this season, somewhat larger than heretofore. Among 
the choicest may be named the ash-leaf pattern, the corn 
flower, large clusters and vines of wild roses, the red clover, 
leaf and blossom, large lozenges, clusters of lily-of-the-valley 
and great pond lilies floating on a fine satin damask surface, 
all of natural size. Some handsome plain-surface cloths were 
shown with a large medallion center and a border to match. 
Others were entirely without decorations, except a deep 
border representing a waving satin ribbon or a succession of 
fine satin lines. The cheaper grades of cloths are good and 
firm and in artistic patterns, while the satin damasks are 
things of beauty. 

For lunch and tea cloths, the delicate-colored spreads are 
still used and are shown in exceedingly rich patterns. The 


pink, blue, straw, buff, ecru and pea-green covers are either | 


fringed or deeply hemstitched. Some are hand-embroidered 


possible warrant for keeping her | 


several rows of Mexican work. For the hemstitched borders 
the hem is two inches wide, and for the napkins accompany- 
ing the set, one inch in width. 

We may glance at the elegant silk warp linens which are 
among the most beautiful fabrics yet shown. Here is a deli- 
cate but decided salmon-colored spread richly covered with 
Egyptian designs of sphinxes, obelisks, pyramids and other 


strange shapes, each standing out plainly from the brilliant 
ground. A gorgeous orange cover has large floral patterns 
with doves flying among the flowers. A rose-color cloth has 
a rustic border of wheat and for-get-me-nots drawn with artis- 
tic accuracy, and a pretty amber cloth is crowded with danc- 
ing figures of nymphs and other graceful figures, while still 
another represents scenes in a Roman chariot-race. Of 
course for many elegant luncheons the center-pieces alone 
are used. These are shown in all the styles and colors mention- 
ed for covers, and among the newest are those which are nearly 
covered with the open-work embroidery. When the center- 
piece is used, the remainder of the table, to the depth of eight 
or ten inches, is handsomely banked with flowers and ferns. 

Among the most serviceable and, at the same time, the 
newest center-pieces, doilies, and carving cloths are those 
which are finished in the German Spachtel work. This is a 
strong embroidery on the linen which, being cut out, leaves a 
handsome, durable, open-work embroidery. This embroidery 
is a favorite ornamentation this season, and appears on bed- 
spreads and pillow-shams, as well. 

Napkins are of the usual sizes and match the cloths and 
center-pieces with which they are to be used. But the 
doilies, whether for finger-bowls or ordinary tea-doilies, are 
exquisite works of art. They are in great variety and one looks 
for their pretty designs, at a grand luncheon, with as much 
interest as for the choice china which the hostess displays. 
Some are mere scraps of white, pink, blue, buff or green 
satin damask, with a single pond lily, rose or daffodil spray 
stamped on their smooth surface and with fringed borders. 
Then there are the squares of fine linen lawn, a mere breath 
of a fabric, hemstitched or embroidered in delicate pink or 
blue scallops with a small eyelet hole in each scallop. Others 
are of fine white or cream-china silk, hemstitched or fringed, 
and painted with bits of color taken from Japanese fans—here 
an odd flower, there a mandarin or a strange foreign scene. 
Or you may choose a faint shade of pink or blue faille and, 
after finishing it nicely with a hemstitched border, paint a 
quiet bit of landscape with a few dainty touches, in monotone 
if you please, or a sea view, a snow scene, or a branch with a 
bird or birds in any possible arrangement, and you will have 
a set of doilies for which the dealer charges five dollars per 
dozen, a delight to the eyes of your guests. Will they wash? 
| Judge for yourself. 
| - The noticeable features of all the newest and finest toweling 
| are the absence of fringe, use of all-around borders, and the 
| prevalence of the small, fine huck-a-back designs. No lint 


in wide patterns on perfectly plain grounds, others display escapes from these fine, fringeless towels, and there are no 
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tangles to be unwound after they have come from the hands 
of the lauadress. Hemstitching appears on the towels as on 
nearly every article in the linen supply of the season. All 
grades from twenty-five cents each are made with wide hems 
and a heavy cord to be drawn out ready for the hemstitching. 
A beautiful quality had a wide floral border and a medallion 
center, and others had the border and plain center. The 
prettiest patterns are pheasant’s eye, bird’s eye, canvas and 
momie-cloth designs, or a tiny clover or oak leaf thickly set 
on the ground. All-around hems are one or two inches wide. 
A few narrow, colored borders and some Grecian patterns are 
also shown. Fancy French towels are finished with an odd, 
rich-looking lace, not unlike the old Cluny patterns and are 
very effective when hung on the towel-arm, and are easily 
laundered. A very fine satin damask, quite good enough for 
the Lord Mayor, to say nothing of the Queen, was scattered 
over with large sprays of lily-of-the-valley and bordered with 
a woven ribbon in waving design. 

Colored bolster-covers and bed-spreads are newer than 
white ones, but less popular. The demand for handsome 
white spreads, shams and top-sheets is larger than ever. The 
prettiest top-sheets or sheet-shams are heavily hand-embroid- 
ered. Entire sets, spread, sham and top-sheet, are plainly or 
richly decorated with the pretty Spachtel work and may be 
lined with a color if desired. Many are handsomely hem- 
stitched in a variety of patterns. 

A serviceable article for use in the bath-room is a flesh- 
strap, twenty-four inches long by six inches broad, made of 
brown linen Turkish toweling doubled and bound with red 
worsted braid. Strong straps of red braid at each end should 
be large enough to insert the fingers comfortably. 

—Harriet M. Neale. 
For information received thanks are due to James McCutcheon & Co., 
“The Linen Store,’’ 64 West Twenty-third street, New York City. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
MIXED FRUITS FOR CANNING AND PRESERVING. 

There are some fruits too acid to be canned alone, that are 
very much improved by mixing others with them. Black- 
berries put up with red plums or blue plums are better than 
either of these fruits canned separately. Plums are too tart 
and blackberries are quite often insipid, if of the smaller va- 
rieties, or if the season be a wet one. A very perceptible 
difference is shown in the amount of sugar necessary to 
sweeten them when canned together. The fruit can be taken 
half and half or in the proportion of one-third of the sour fruit. 

Cherries and raspberries together make a very good sauce, 
stewed ; also raspberries and currants, but currant seeds are 
very objectionable to many people. The juices of the two 
make excellent jelly. Raspberry or blackberry jam can be 
made.from the following recipe: To twelve pounds of ber- 
ries, take six pounds of tart apples, red Astrachan, peeled 
and quartered; cook the fruit together with just sufficient 
water in the beginning to keep the apples from scorching. 
Boil hard for two hours. Then add twelve pounds of white 
sugar and boil hard twenty minutes. An extra stove-lid on 
top of the one next to the fire will prevent the fruit from 
burning. Iron rings can be purchased at the tin shop for a 
few cents, which are very convenient for standing the kettle 
on while doing slow cooking; an old pie-pan inverted will 
prevent the contents of a small kettle from burning. Jams 
need thorough cooking in order to insure their keeping with- 
out mold if put away unsealed. 

—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 


WHILE I a moment name, a moment's past; 
I’m nearer death in this verse than in the last. 
What then is to be done? Be wise with speed. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
IX. 
PRESERVING AND PICKLING PEACHES, PLUMS, QUINCES, MELONS, ETC. 


NANTUCKET, 7th month, 3oth. 

—~¢Y DEAR NIECE :—It is a great pleasure to me to 
find that thee succeeded so well with the instruc- 
tion I gave thee regarding the small fruits in my 
last letter. I often wish I was where I could be 
* with thee and show thee, instead of writing out the 
instructions. Now, as it will sosoon be time for peaches, 
plums, quinces, grapes and melons, I will give the direc- 
tions for those, both for preserving and for pickling. 
First let me give thee recipes for brandy peaches, as we did 
them some years since, and also one in more modern style. 
For the firstone: Toa pail of water put a quarter of a pound 
of saleratus, and when it comes to the boiling point throw in 
a few peaches at a time, boiling them somewhere from five to 
seven minutes, just long enough to loosen the skin, then 
throw them into cold water for a moment or so, that they may 
be more easily handled, and with a coarse towel rub off the 
skin carefully, again putting them in cold water until all are 
done, to keep them from becoming discolored. While the 
peaches are being prepared, make a syrup of three-quarters 
ofa pound of sugar to one of fruit, and after it is well skimmed, 
put on the peaches, cooking them slowly until they can be 
easily pricked with a silver fork. Take them from the syrup, 
put them in jars; add half the quantity of pale brandy to the 
syrup, stirring it thoroughly together, and pour it hot over the 
peaches in the jar. When cold cork tightly. 

The other way is to rub the peaches smooth with a piece of 
soft flannel and put the peaches into boiling water, just to 
scald through, say five minutes, then lay them in cold water 
and take one pint of the water in which they were scalded 
and two pounds of sugar for two dozen peaches. Make the 
syrup and skim it well, dip the peaches into the syrup until 
they are heated thoroughly, put them into the jars, and half 
fill them with the syrup, the other half fill with the brandy 
and seal up at once. Turn the jars upside down every few 
days, until the syrup and the brandy are well mixed. I know 
thee will be pleased to have some sweet pickled peaches. 
Wash the peaches and put in the jar. To seven pounds of 
peaches take three pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, one 
ounce of whole cloves, one ounce of stick cinnamon. Boil 
alltogether. Turn it hot over the peaches and let them stand 
for twenty-four hours. Then put them all together in the pre- 
serving kettle and let them come to a good boil. Then take 
them out carefully into the jar, pour over them the hot syrup, 
and cover them closely. If thee merely wishes a pickled 
peach, rub the fruit smooth, stick into them a few whole 
cloves and pour over them some scalding hot vinegar. 

The red crab apple makes a very handsome dish. Look 
over very carefully the apples, taking out the blossom end 
but leaving on the stem. Scald them carefully, and take to a 
pint of water a pound of sugar. Make the syrup and cook 
the apples from fifteen to twenty minutes in it, but I cannot 
say that some apples will allow of so much time. Thee must 
use thy own judgment as to the time, as they only need to be- 
come heated through without breaking in the syrup, and then 
take them carefully out into the jars; boil the syrup a few 
moments and strain over the apples. By boiling the apples 
soft and using the pound of sugar to a pint of water, boiling 
it twenty minutes, thee will have a delicious jelly. 

Pears make a fine preserve. Peel them and make a syrup 
of three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
Cook the fruit slowly in the syrup until it is tender, having 
added to the syrup a few slices of lemon cut very thin and 


A fool at forty is a fool indeed.— Young. 


one or two slices of ginger root, which gives it a fine flavor. 
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Drain the pears from the syrup, and after it has boiled up 
once or twice and been carefully skimmed, pour it over the 
pears, and seal them up hot. 

I advise thee, if possible, to have among thy jellies some 
grape jelly, either from the grapes when there is just a 
blush of color on one side, which will give thee a jelly of a 
lovely pink hue, or else when they are ripe. The grapes 
must be looked over carefully and stripped from their stems. 
Then put them into a tall stone jar, set inside a kettle of 
warm water, letting it gradually be brought to the boiling 
point and kept so until the grapes are well cooked and the 
juice thoroughly extracted (they can be stirred often with 
a wooden spoon), then strain it off through a flannel bag, and 
for one pint of juice allow a pound of sugar, boiling it twenty 
minutes. 

Charter Oak grapes make a delicious preserve, but it seems 
a deal of trouble when one thinks of sitting down to cut every 
grape open with a knife and take out the seeds, but try it 
once and thee will be willing to take the trouble every season. 
Save all the juice, and to a pound of fruit and juice add one 
pound of sugar. Put all together in the kettle and cook 
slowly for half an hour. The skins will be tender and the 
pulp of the grape a delicious morsel. They also make a 
fine sweet pickle by putting one pint of vinegar to three 
pounds of light brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, ground, and two of cloves. Boil it slowly three-quarters 
of an hour. 

No housekeeper will be content without a few jars of 
quinces and some quince jelly in her closet, but to have it 
satisfactory, thee must be sure to have the fruit of the best 
kind, or it will not repay thee for thy trouble, and then from 
the quantity purchased the fairest can be selected for the 
quartered quince and the rest can be used for jelly and for 
marmalade. For the quartered quince, cut them into quar- 
ters, having first rubbed them thoroughly and taken out the 
blossom. Then pare them evenly and remove the cores, sav- 
ing all the peels and the good cores. Weigh the pieces and 
allow the pound of sugar for the pound of fruit, although it 
can be done with three-quarters of a pound of sugar to the 
pound of fruit if thee so desires. Put the quinces on in cold 
water sufficient to cover them, and let them cook until a straw 
could be put through them. Then carefully take them out on 
to a platter or broad dish and take enough of the water to 
wet the sugar and make the syrup, skimming it off thor- 
oughly. Then take the quinces and cook them in the syrup 
for fifteen or twenty minutes slowly that they need not break, 
and keep them covered to keep the color brighter. Then 
place them in the jars. Add whatever juice may have 
drained from them to the syrup. Let it boil up once or twice 
and strain out the fruit in the jar and seal up at once. Any 
water that may have been left can be made into jelly by using 
one pound of sugar to a pint and boiling twenty minutes, or 
it may be used to scald other juices in to make more jelly, or 
to cook apples in. 

The small quinces can be chopped without peeling, not too 
fine, and add to it three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit; put a little water to it and let cook three- 
quarters of an hour. Put, when done, into small jars, as it 
will turn out like jelly. The peels and cores cover with mo- 
lasses, and let cook slowly, covered, for several hours until 
tender. Quince also makes a delicious sweet pickle, using 
whole or ground spices as one prefers. 

Let me suggest to thee to do a little watermelon rind. Cut 
the rind into strips, or any fancy shape thee chooses, but use 
only the thin piece laying next the peel, after the green peel 
has been pared off. To six pounds of pieces so prepared 
allow six pounds of sugar, four lemons, and a quarter of a 
pound of white ginger root. To one pound of rind allow one 


ounce of alum, and putting them on in cold water enough to 
cover them, let them boil until they become yellow. Throw 
them in cold water for an hour or more, then put them 
on in weak vinegar and water; surround with vine leaves and 
let them remain until they become green, after which they 
are again to have another cold bath. Make the syrup, adding 
the lemon cut in very thin slices, and the ginger root, and 
cook the melon rinds in it until clear and transparent. It 
will keep a long time. The melon rinds, and also cucumber 
rinds of full grown, ripe, yellow cucumbers, make a delicious 
sweet pickle by making the syrup of the pint of vinegar to 
three pounds of brown sugar and whole cinnamon and cloves, 
boiling the pieces in the syrup until clear. 

I am confident thee will not care to be told of anything more 
at present, for one is constantly hearing of new dishes from 
friends or finding them in some of the many papers and publi- 
cations of the day. It would have been very pleasant to have 
had thee visit us this season. The island has been very attrac- 
tive to strangers, with its pure, invigorating air, and furnishes 
the rest and quiet so much needed at times by us all. 

With much affection I remain thy aunt, 

—Rachel Macy. 
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OORN-MEAL MUFFINS. 


Is it my own? Ofcourse. ’Tis best to be 
Original e’en if a recipe 

Is all that you would write. And critics say 
(Who judge of things in gastronomic way) 

The effort clearly shows a clever mind, 

And sure to please the fancy most refined. 

If I were classical I would allude, 

In passing, to great Jove’s ambrosial food ; 

But are not such allusions obsolete ? 

I think so. And it surely were more meet 

To give the recipe, that all may see 

If they with my assumptions can agree. 

Beat up three eggs with tablespoonfuls two 

Of sugar. And, of melted butter, you 

The same will need. A little salt, as well, 

That hath not lost its savor. You can tell. 

Of soda one-half teaspoon, you require 

In one-half cup sour milk. Then, with desire 
To make your cakes, like youth and beauty, sweet, 
One-quarter cup molasses, which, with neat 
Precision, you with all must mix. Then take 
One-half pint of flour; and, for the palate’s sake, 
The same of good corn-meal. But if you see 
The batter is too thick, then cautiously 

Stir in cold milk. In patty-pans you bake. 

And have your oven hot enough to wake 

The roses in your cheeks. I think this food 
Will win the smiling verdict, “Oh, how good!” 
—C. H. Thayer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OATMEAL. 
The manufacture of oatmeal from oats is very different from 
the making of flour from wheat. The cleaning processes in 
the first place involve much more labor and require more 
time and machinery, the oat kernel being incumbered with 
its hull and more bulky and difficult to separate from foreign 
substances. After cleaning and before hulling, the oats are 
dried by heat, an operation demanding still more special 
machinery, and requiring time and careful attention. After 
drying they are cooled and sent to the hullers. These are 
stones with a sharp grit, and the hulling process must be care- 
fully managed, as it is important to avoid breaking the kernel. 
Good machinery is required for all these operations. In 
preparing the meal from the kernels the rolling process has 
almost entirely superseded the former method of steel cutting, 
as the rolled meal may be cooked much quicker, requiring 
less than one-quarter of the time needed for the cut meal. 
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A FAMILIAR COMPLAINT. 


“ You can’t make a pie like my mother, my dear,” 
He was heard to remark to his wife. 
They’d only been married a short, blissful year 
Unmarred by dissension or strife, 
Till the bright dream was broken 
By words he had spoken— 
The pie-crust embittered her life. 


The pies that she made were as like other pies 
As one pea resembles its brother ; 
They were wholesome, yet rich, and correct as to size, 
Still they pleased him not, somehow or other. 
And she thought—as do I— 
It would be a queer pie 
Were it made, as he said, like his mother. 


—F. H. Curtiss. 
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PAINTING ON OHINA.—IV. 


LagpscapeEs, Etc. 


E trust that the instruction in the 
three preceding papers has enabled 
some tired woman, with an occasional 
leisure hour, to find pleasant recre- 
ation. Recreation—think of the 
meaning of the word, viz.: “to re- 
vive, or give fresh life and spirit to, 
to re-animate,” etc. Whateverform, 
then, recreation takes it fails in its 
end if it does not re-create or renew 
life’s forces. China painting, where 
it interests, producing forgetfulness 
of daily worries, in a measure, meets 

this want. For women who are semi-invalids it is a great 
resource. It, and other painting, has helped the writer over 
many days of suffering and enabled her to take an active 
part in life, where others as physically weak have become 
confirmed invalids. The work is so light and can be done in 
one’s own room, if a current of fresh air is allowed access. 

Do not try to do too much; “ Little by little” be your 
motto. In afew months you will be surprised at the aggre- 
gate the littles have made. Take a plate to-day, another to- 
morrow, or a cup at a time. If you happen to want to 
decorate a piece that has been used much, put it in a clean 
kettle, with wood-ashes and cold water as a bath. Let it 
slowly heat. After the bath has become hot, the china can 
be taken out, washed and will decorate and fire nicely, always 
provided that the glaze is not cracked and the piece not 
broken on the edges. Should you desire to paint a set of 
tiles for the fireplace, you can buy them in several tints, but 
don’t attempt light colors on dark tiles. The cream-white 
will be safest, and you may soon do a set fora fireplace. A 
connected design is pretty for these, but very pretty ones are 
of set geometrical figures, simple in coloring. 

Proper decoration is a great desideratum. Do not put 
pictures of dead game on your plates, nor feathers, however 
beautiful; nor bugs and flies in your teacups and on your 
plates. In fact, the pictures of live game for game-plates is 
sufficient to check any taste the writer might have for the 
game to be served on them. One does not care to be re- 
minded of the original appearance of game any more than 
that one’s beef is from a certain cow, or pork from a certain 
Poland China or Berkshire hog. 

Fiowers growing or in bunches or scattered, dainty land- 
scapes within a pretty border and set designs are of sufficient 
variety to satisfy the woman who paints simply for amuse- 
ment. Take, for instance, a plate with a broad border of a 
pale wash of violet of gold, framing a pretty landscape. After 
the solid border is dry, it is worked over, in a sort of crackle 


or crazy-quilt style, with a fine brush and a deeper shade of 
the same color. Pretty yellow flowers, conventionalized, 
peep out in five places. A fine line of yellow ochre is just in- 
side the purple border, a row of gold dots inside of this, and 
then in all the circular landscape. For this the sky is put in 
with a very pale wash of your blue, to which a little flux has 
been added. This blue is smoothed with the stipple. Then 
lower down is a faint wash of mixing yellow, fading into the 
gray-blue of the distant foliage. Then there is a touch of 
yellowish ground, indicated by a faint wash of yellow ochre, 
blending into green, and then the water, in a smooth wash of 
greenish blue, reflecting the sky tint. If this wash is not 
perfectly smooth the stipple can be used. It is then finished 
at the second painting with straight strokes, as it is still water 
of greenish blue near the foreground shore. There is an old 
overhanging tree of greenish gray. Take out the sky where 
the heavier foliage comes, and paint with a green-gray of 
pale-grass-green and carmine. It is finished in the second 
painting with grass-green shaded with brown-green. The 
trunk is put in with brown anda little black. The distant 
tree trunks are painted with gray. Do not use flux with 
black or any of the dark colors. 

The foreground is painted with yellow ochre and grass- 
green, shaded with brown and brown-green. Finish all the 
painting before putting in the gold dots, and then use great 
care that none of the gold drops on the painted surface, and 
that each dot is placed just right, as there can be no erasing 
in this stage of your work. Dots of yellow ochre might be 
substituted by those unaccustomed to the use of gold. 

Landscapes in china painting should have a delicate, pretty 
effect. It is best not to attempt heavy foliage and beware at 
all times of getting your color too thick. On the other hand, 
don’t paint so faintly that, when fired, your work will be 
almost invisible. After firing it will look not very different, 
except for the better glaze, than it did before the process. 

We advise amateurs with little leisure not to attempt too 
much in the way of tinted grounds. Delicate work on the 
white of the china finished with a border of color quite nar- 
row, or a border done with the pen or a fine brush, is pretty 
enough for any one; and a set of plates or cups well done 
will be far more satisfactory than more elaborate attempts 
badly finished. 

A set of cups painted with a border not over a quarter of an 
inch wide, divided into sections by tiny squares to be after- 
ward gilded; below, a fine line of color, beneath that a row 
of dots in gold or color, and then a careless looking, trailing 
spray of flowers can be made perfectly lovely. Purple, pur- 
plish-blue or green are especially pretty for the borders. 

In finishing this portion of these papers let me remind 
you to be exceedingly careful what colors you place over each 
other; to keep gold and iron colors free, each from the other; 
to cleanse your brushes thoroughly with alcohol as well as 
turpentine. 

Any art dealer of standing will tell you much in regard to 
colors, and a consultation with the fired slab of Lacroix 
colors will help you still more. If you are away from a city 
send to a leading firm for their catalogue. There are firms in 
New York, and we suppose in other cities, who make a 
specialty of china painting materials. Such firms are apt to 
not only know a great deal about their colors, but also give 
useful information in their gatalogues. 

If you find turpentine offensive, banish it from your work- 
room and use one of the oils, and then alcohol for brush 
washing. 

Again, let me urge you to attempt only a little at a time, 
and stop when your interest flags. “Gilding ” and “ Firing” 


will finish the series. 
—Katherine Taylor. 
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A PIOTURE FROM REAL LIFE. 


OnLy A ROSE. 


VERYWHERE there were the signs 
of hard work and a constant keeping 
at it; from close-cut meadow lands 
to well-hoed garden patch there was 
no appearance of a slack hand. It 
was the busy harvest season, and yet 
no slightest detail of the work in less 
important lines had been neglected. 
The large white farm house, with its 
freshly-painted green blinds and its 
clean swept walks, stood there as a 
testimoniai of the untiring industry of 
its occupants. For miles and miles 

around, the Morton place was the model one and a passing 
glimpse of the house or barn, orchard or pasture, served as a 
new stimulant for many a half-discouraged neighbor. And 
many a farmer’s wife with a little vein of “shiftlessness ” 1n 
her make up had been spurred on to such-lengths by the 
thrift and energy of Laura Morton that that good and 
industrious woman was in danger of becoming a bugbear to 
her sister workers. And many a tired farmer with a tendency 
to leave things lying round had come, from too frequent 
reminders, almost to loath the name of Tom Morton. 

But on this beautiful summer evening all around was still. 
The reaping machines in the distant fields that often kept up 
their busy clangor till long after supper time were quiet 
to-night. The men had gone to the town meeting. On the 
steps of the cool, clean side porch sat a girl, tired hands, 
crossed idly in her lap, tired eyes looking away to the West 
where the great sun, soft with a yellow light that did not daz- 
zle, seemed about to drop from his bed of fleecy clouds down 
upon the cool green of the distant hill-side. A sharp voice 
broke in upon the peace and restfulness, a voice from near the 
dining-room window which looked out upon the porch. 

Rose, what are youadoin’? I never did see such a girl toset 
an’ look at nothin’ as hard as if you was a gettin’ wages for it.” 

“ But the beautiful sky and the clouds and the green hills, 
Aunt Laura, just come and see. It’s a lovely sun-set to- 
night.” 

“Nonsense! It’s just the same sky and clouds and hills 
that have been there ever since you was born, or me either, for 
that matter. But what do you s’pose your uncle will wear 
when it comes cold weather if those socks aint knit? ” 

The girl went obediently and brought the knitting, such 
coarse, warm work for a summer evening and for those slight 
fingers, but there was no thought of complaint. She was glad 
to do something for dear Uncle Tom who had been so good 
to her, a second father, and who had given her a home and 
shelter and loving care. And so she knit on patiently and 
swiftly, looking up now and then to see the golden sun go 
down and to watch the great hills grow shadowy and dark. 
And there she sat with her work in her lap when her uncle 
came home from town. He brought with him a stranger 
whom he introduced as Mr. Cary, an artist, who was going to 
be with them a few weeks as he wished to make some sketches 
out there. Then the two men went in, but soon Uncle Tom 
came out again and sat down beside the girl. Very dear to 
him was his little Rosebud, the only child of his only sister, 
and he had been a father to her since the death of her parents 
when she was fifteen. How fair and frail she looked to-night 
with the moonlight flickering through the leaves and falling 
on her face. He patted her hand softly. 

“ Has it been a hard day for my little girl? She looks tired 
to-night.” 

“Oh, no Uncle, not extra hard ; only pretty busy.” 


“T wish it wasn’t such a busy time now. This artist here— 
he might give you some lessons. Would you like it?” 

Would she like it? Oh, the dear hope of her life! Her 
thought flew swiftly to the beloved paints and brushes with 
which she used to dabble once in a while; but long ago they 
had been laid away, tenderly, regretfully. Aunt Laura 
thought her too old now for such “ puttering” and there was 
too much to do. 

“O Uncle Tom, if I only could! Do you really s’pose 
he would do it, and wouldn’t it cost too much? But there! 
how selfish and thoughtless Iam. There’s so much to do, I 
wouldn’t have time. I don’t help Aunt Laura enough now. 
I’m afraid I ain’t very smart.” 

“Tt we only could get some help for the kitchen! But girls 
are scarcer than hen’s teeth and your aunt won't put up with 
most of ’em. She says you’re so quick and handy an’ so 
willin’ to do.” 

“ Did she say that?” in pleased surprise. 

“Yes, she don’t want any other help ; but I’m afraid it’s too 
hard on my little girl. These cheeks look kind o’ thin, seems to 
me,” pinching one of them lovingly. ‘“ But come; it’s time 
you were abed and asleep,” and they went in together. 

At eleven o’clovk the next morning the Morton kitchen was 
the scene of most unusual disorder. Guided by the energetic 
hand of the careful mistress, the household machinery usually 
ran as smoothly as clockwork. 

“Seems to me I never did see work drag so,” muttered 
Mrs. Morton impatiently. “ Rose, have you got those beans 
most strung? If you hain’t, let °em go. The men don't 
seem to care much for ’em, anyway, so late in the season.” 

“ Yes, they’re nearly done, Aunt Laura,” responded Rose, 
who was sitting on the doorstep. Her nimble fingers were 
busy at work, but her dark eyes, deep and dreamy, were 
gazing away toward the distant hills, those grand old hills of 
which she never tired, always the same in their unmoving 
majesty, yet with an ever-changing beauty, lit with fresh glory 
every morning, touched with new splendor every evening, 
their forest covered sides showing spring’s pale green, or 
summer's deeper tinge, or autumn’s crimson and gold. 

But hungry men will not feast on nature’s beauties and 
when the beans were finished Rose ran in to help in hurrying 
on the dinner. After the meal there came once more that 
special trial, dish-washing, and that duty fell upon Rose. 
Just as she lifted a glass to the light to see that no speck of 
lint still clung to its glistening surface, Mr. Cary the artist 
passed the open window. He paused at sight of her and 
made some commonplace remark, much to the surprise of 
Rose. To her mind the name artist signified everything that 
there could be in the noble aims and glorious achievements 
and she had not expected this one to waste time or words 
upon her humble self. But when he prefaced some trifling 
inquiry by a courteous, “ Miss Hurst, will you kindly tell me?” 
she almost started. To all the small circle of her acquaint- 
ances she was simply Rose. How odd it sounded to be called 
“Miss Hurst” and how very pleasant! and then the tones, 
even more than his words, had shown that he considered her 
no less a lady because she was a farmer-girl and worked in 
the kitchen. Thus their friendship commenced and through 
all the weeks that followed it strengthened, day by day. 

Mrs. Morton, who was rather displeased at first at the com- 
ing of this stranger, grew to like him exceedingly. “ He’s so 
considerate,” she often said, “ an’ don’t put on no airs or 
make work.” 

She was standing with him one evening at the door, looking 
down the road along which Rose was coming from an errand 
to aneighbor’s. The girl’s eyes were on some common wild 
flowérs which she was drawing tenderly through her fingers. 
At the gate she stopped, lifted the flowers for a moment to 
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her lips, then dropped them softly on the ground. She knew 
that Aunt Laura objected to having “such rubbish around, 
littering up the house and yard.” 

“She ought to have been a rich man’s daughter,” said Mrs. 
Morton suddenly as they watched her, “ an’ have nothin’ else 
to do but pick flowers an’ play on a piano an’ fuss with paint 
an’ sech work. She ain’t cut out for hard work. ’Taint in 
her. She’s just like her mother before her. Why, Amanda 
couldn’t get up gumption enough to find a good name for the 
girl an’ so just called her Rose. I s’pose ’ twas because there 
were so many otherrosesaround. The place where they lived 
was all overgrown with’em. It was just as well, I s’pose; 
sunthin’ had to grow rank where such folks lived, an’ if it 
hadn’t been roses ’ twould a been weeds. They never had any 
knack for keepin’ things up. So’s I said, they called her 
Rose; it’s a good enough name for all I know, but flowers 
are flowers an’ girls are girls, an’ I don’t like this mixin’ of 
things. You couldn’t expect a girl with such a name to have 
any faculty for turnin’ off work.” 

“It seems to me a very appropriate name,” murmured the 
young man just as Rose came up the steps and lifted toward 
them her beautiful, thoughtful face. 

“‘ Now, I must begin work to-day,” said Mr. Cary the next 
morning as they rose from the breakfast table, “I have been 
here all this time and have accomplished nothing.” 

So he took his materials and started off and after much 
tramping around, at last set diligently to work not far from the 
house. Along in the afternoon, while earnestly trying to 
catch the look of those splendid hills in the distance, he heard 
quick footsteps near him. It was Rose who had been to take 
a message to her uncle in the field. She paused beside him; 
this girl so shy with others grew free and unembarrassed with 
him. Their mutual love of nature made them kin. 

“T am trying the hills,” he said, “ come and see if I have 
caught theirlook. You are so well acquainted with them, you 
can judge.” 

She stepped nearer. 

“ Ves, it is very like them,” she answered critically, “ but— 
do you really wish me to say what I think?” 

“T do, certainly.” 

“You have not made Mount Monar over there on the left 
bold enough, and—excuse me, but your work shows that you 
are not acquainted with them yet. You do not love them as 
I do,” 

There was no flattery or effusiveness here. It was one 
artist speaking to another. In natural gift they were equal, 
notwithstanding the fact that in regard to the mechanical 
ability in which one was proficient, the other was ignorant. 
To this young man, over whose work numbers of young women 
had poured their most rapturous exclamations, this honest 
and critical opinion from a girl’s lips was both novel and 
pleasing. 

“ Your criticism is rather adverse,” he said, by way of draw- 
ing her out. “I thought as you stood there that your Jook 
was one of encouragement and approval.” 

“T was not thinking of the work.” 

“ Of what then?” 

“Your future. You will be a great man sometime.” 

““Why do you think so?” he queried. 

“ Because you chose the hills first. You have tried them 
several times, and you are not satisfied with merely their like- 
ness. You want them real.” 

“Yes, that’s true, and can’t you help me on the picture? 
Won’t you tell me what it lacks.” 

“You need it darker right there,” she began, hesitatingly, 
“ and—and different. I can’t explain to you, but it seems as 
if I could fix it.” 

“Try,” he said smiling. 


She took the brush impulsively. A hasty stroke or two; 
then she drew back aghast. 

“O, I have spoiled it!” she cried. 

“You have made it ‘darker and different,’ he laughed. 

“But it is ruined, your beautiful picture; and it was so 
nearly perfect. I beg you to pardon me; I was so thought- 
less, so foolish. To think that I should imagine I could 
improve your work! Why did you let me do it?” 

“Don’t let it distress you so. It is nothing; it does not 
signify.” 

She stood regarding the picture with silent dismay. He 
made a movement to put it aside. 

“O can’t you do it again? Can’t you paint it over?” 

“T could, but I prefer to keep it as it is,—-I mean,” hastily, 
“ T’d better try a new one, I should do better all around next 
time.” 

And then she turned and walked slowly toward the house, 
leaving him alone ; but he had some strange, new thoughts 
for company. With a sudden remorse it dawned upon him 
that the girlish face, a moment before lifted to his, so flushed 
and grieved, was the dearest face in all the world to him. 
And it ought not to be so. 

“ Poor little Rose, it is wicked for her to be tied down to 
such a life of drudgery. Oh, I wish I was an older man; I 
might do something for her, perhaps, or—or, it’s weak and 
wrong, but there’s no use denying it, for I do wish I was a 
year younger; then there might be one way—” and then he 
stopped, ashamed and self-rebuked, for there came before him 
the picture of a lady, a fair proud lady, very different 
from this little one, a Rose too, as it happened, a very queen 
among roses for beauty and grace, but he realized now that 
she was not the queen of his heart ; and yet she was the lady 
to whom his faith had been plighted six months before and to 
whom six months later he expected to be joined by the 
strongest of all ties. 

It was but a day or two after this that Rose, while briskly 
dusting Mr. Cary’s rooms, accidentally brushed from the table 
a scrap of paper. She stooped to pick it up and saw, what 
she could not avoid seeing, the only words upon it—“ Darling 
little Rose ”—a hasty scrawl, the idle work of an idle moment ; 
but why does the blood go flushing to her cheeks? and what 
makes her eyes shine so, and why now does she drop her 
crimson face inher hands? You need not frown. It is some- 
times rather startling and often not altogether unpleasant to 
see one’s name thus used. But it is only fora moment. She 
straightens suddenly with a little proud gesture and murmurs 
hastily to herself—“ his sister perhaps or maybe his sweet- 
heart. How foolish of me! I’m only the girl that takes care 
of his room. No,” with quick compunction, “he wouldn’t 
like me to speak in that way. He is my friend; I know he 
is” and she drops the slip of paper on the table and goes on 
with her dusting, taking care not to disturb any more leaflets. 
And she never knew that her own sweet face and soft, dark 
eyes had been in his mind when those words were written. 
Mr. Cary, resolving each evening tnat the next morning 
should witness his departure, still stayed on day after day. 

At last, as one who for delay 

Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
His comfort was that when at parting he looked into Rose’s 
face he saw there only friendly regard and an _ honest, 
unconcealed regret at his going, nothing more. He had not 
been a cause of pain to her and he was thankful. 
“You’ve broken the monotony some for our little Rose 
this summer, and I’m glad you came,” said Mr. Morton as 
they drove to the station. 
The young man was silent. 

* * * * * 

“ Rose, girl, what are you doin’?” 
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“ Nothing, Aunt Laura; just thinking.” 
“Just thinkin’! I might’ ave known it. What are you 
thinkin’ about? A prince with knee breeches an’ gold spurs 
an’ such stuff, that’s goin’ to come an’ carry you off from 
your savage old aunt? or maybe your dreamin’ of that artist 
feller that was here last summer?” 

“No,” said Rose, coloring painfully, “‘I was thinking of 
mother and Heaven.” 

“Well, a healthy young person like you has no business to 
be dreamin’ over Heaven an’—an’ such things. There’s too 
much to be done in this world.” 

Now of course this good woman did not mean what she 
said. She would have been shocked had she realized her 
own words, but this mania for seeing work turned off had 
taken full possession of her mind and strength. By one’s 
capacity for this she measured his usefulness in this world and 
judged his fitness for the next. She utterly failed to under- 
stand this girl’s thoughtful, spiritual nature, a nature hunger- 
ing for some of the poetry of life, reaching out after that 
which was above and beyond her narrow lot. Perhaps some 
of the sharpness of the woman’s tone was due to the fact that 
she could not conceal from herself the truth that Rose was 
growing quieter and frailer day by day. 

* Aunt Laura,” began the girl, hesitatingly, do you s’pose 
I'll have time to-morrow to go overto the graveyard? I want 
to put some flowers on mother’s grave. I went so late last 
year that they did not grow.” 

“Why, I s’pose you can if you want to, but what’s the use 
of tirin’ yourself out with that long tramp? She'll rest just 
as peaceful if the flowers ain’t there.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Rose. “I believe she’d like to know 
they were there, and to know I was thinking of her and put 
them there.” 

Spring hurried on, bringing once more the busy season at 
the farm, but with all the rush of work, Uncle Tom often 
found time to help about the house or to take Rose for a ride 
and Aunt Laura began to be more and more watchful to keep 
the hard, rough work from her. Their Rose was surely fading 
away from them. And now it was the middle of May and 
warm weather was coming on, but she did not seem to gain as 
they all had kept telling themselves she would; rather she 
drooped and drooped each day. One by one she gave up the 
little tasks that she had clung to, trying to help all she could; 
and now she lay quietly hour after hour upon the bed or sat 
bolstered up among the pillows, still and patient. 

“ Auntie,” she said one day, reaching out in slim, white 
fingers a daintily fashioned holder—whatever Rose made was 
daintily done—“ Auntie, I haven’t done anything for so long 
and I wanted to show you that I am good for something yet, 
so here’s a holder for you. I heard you say that you needed 
one for ironing and couldn’t find time to make it. I teased 
Uncle Tom to bring me the things.” 

Mrs. Morton took it and turned it over slowly two or three 
times in her hand. ‘“ Thank you, child,” she said, “I did 
need one.” 

Then she went back to the kitchen and laid the holder care- 
fully away in the box where she kept her mints. Little danger 
that this simple, precious gift would ever be scorched or worn 
with use. A tear plashed down upon her hand and she 
brushed it off impatiently. 

“ What a simpleton I’m gettin’ to be! She’ll pick up after 
awhile and be herself again.” 

The days passed, slowly, sorrowfully. 

“1 don’t know but she was well named after all,” murmured 
Aunt Laura one evening as she stood with a neighbor beside 
Rose’s bed and looked down upon the girl, softly sleeping. 
Uncle Tom was there too, sitting near, clasping between his 
great, brown hands one of those little, thin ones. 


“ She allus was just like a rose” she went on, “so gentle 
an’ still like, just made to be pretty an’ sweet, an’ now she 
has tired of holdin’ onto the bush an’ just drops off, quietly, 
with no fuss or complainin.’ It’s just the way her mother 
was before her.” 

Uncle Tom leaned his head down upon the bed and sobbed. 

At last this sharp-tongued, kind hearted woman was finding 
out that roses might have their uses as well as potato plants, 
but even yet she did not realize how deeply this dainty rose 
of theirs had spread its fragrance through their lives. It 
came to her with a sudden sense of loss and pain, not long after 
this, one beautiful June morning when there came that quick 
summons to the sick room, and she felt it yet more fully later 
on when with quivering lips she crossed the still hands upon 
the gentle bosom and clasped in the pale fingers rare, white 
violets, nature’s last gift to one that loved her. And all 
through those long summer days that followed, the loneliness 
grew upon her. She missed the helpful hands and willing 
feet, but more than all she missed the soft voice and sweet 
presence that had been, far more than she realized, the joy 
and comfort of many years. 

A Tuesday morning; the month, July; but there was a 
spring-like freshness in the cool breeze that blew through the 
open window into the kitchen where Mrs. Morton was moving 
swiftly about, and the sun’s rays, even where they fell un- 
broken, did not bring that biting heat that July suns are wont 
to have. A splendid morning to get that ironing out of the 
way, Mrs. Morton would have been thinking had she been 
the same woman that she was last July, but to-day her mind 
was occupied with another purpose. She was clearing away 
the breakfast dishes when a neighbor’s boy thrust his head in 
at the door. 

“Say, Miss Morton, ma wants to know if you can’t come 
over this mornin’ an’ learn how to to make that—that stuff 
you spoke to her about last week. I forget what she called 
it; an’ she says to tell you ’twon’t put you out much with 
your ironin,’ for it don’t take long.” 

“I’m just as much obliged to you, but tell your ma that 
seein’ its so cool, I’m goin’ out this forenoon to put some 
flowers on Rose’s grave. Ask her if she wont go with me.” 

The boy stood there for a moment scarcely able to believe 
his ears, and then he departed abruptly with the strange mes- 
sage. Mrs. Morton deliberately putting off her ironing, and 
on such a favorable morning! Wonders of wonders! Yes, 
she had certainly changed. They would tell you as much, 
any of the passers-by who had seen her out, day after day, 
watering and tending the Prairie Queen that Rose had set 
out last spring. And some one even asserted that she had 
been seen one day coming home with her hands full of late, 
wild violets that never could have grown along the hard and 
sun-baked highway. 

Ah! the days of the roses are short and few, but who can 
measure the importance of their mission? What life however 
brief, is wasted, when in other lives there spring the shoots of 
grace and beauty from seeds of its planting, when in other 
hearts there is a reashing out after the pure and true the 
result of that quiet influence ? 

And there is another one whose life the breath of a Rose 
had touched and altered. Howard Cary is a successful man 
now, as little Rose long ago prophesied that he would be; and 
among the most successful of his paintings there is one, consid- 
ered by many the very finest of his works. It is the picture of 
a girl, a slight figure, a lovely, earnest, flower-like face, dark, 
deep, wonderful eyes, and she is pressing to her lips a single 
wild rose. Noone knows what face it represents, what scene 
it commemorates. It may be but the beautiful ideal of the 
artist’s fancy, but the name of the picture is, Only a Rose. 
—Brur Rose. 
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FOR LOVE OF GOD. 


O pain of loss! O pain of gain! 
Are ye not one? 
The upward reach, the earthly strain, 
The shade, the sun. 
With vision dim, through strange, dark ways 
I, erring, grope, 
Striving to pierce beyond the haze, 
Nor dare to hope. 


O heart of fire! O heart of pain! 
Be still, be still ; 
Thy God is God, thy loss is gain, 
Thy pain His will. 
Thy wayward feet are swift to run 
The path of sin, 
Yet would thy earth-bound heart become 
More pure within. 


O love of man! O heavenly Grace! 
Ye are not one, 
And yet behind the Father’s face 
Shines out the Son. 
O weak, faint heart, cans’t thou not bear 
The cross, the rod, 
Loyal and glad Elis pain to share 
For love of God? 


—Harriet Bell. 
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HOMELY FARE FOR HOMELY FOLK. 


RECIPES, TESTED AND REQUESTED. 


T was one of our mother’s ways, was it 
not? this making of jumbles and dough- 
nuts, gingerbread and cookies. Or, 
perhaps it was at grandmother’s that 
there was always a jar of doughnuts, 
brown and toothsome; another of 
“snaps,” crisp and fragrant; and may 
be a pan of delicious “ jumbles,” spiced 
and sugared, and with a flavor that no 
cake approaches now. They were all 
“so handy to have in the house ;”’ so 
convenient if company came “unex- 
pected,” orif some relative or neighbor, 
in those neighborly times, sent in time 
of need or sickness for mother or grandmother or aunt to 
help in an emergency; so good for children’s dinners when 
they stayed at noon; or for the men’s midday luncheons if 
they were chopping at a distance. Made once or twice a 
week, after the familiar rule, and kept in cellar or milk-room 
or cool, closed pantry, they afforded to the busy house- 
mother, so much of whose time must be spent, at best, in the 
preparation of food, “a day off” occasionally for sewing or 
preserving or coloring, or some other of the countless 
“extras” of the year’s routine, or even for visiting or shopping. 

For with these capacious jars well filled and supplemented 
by a baking of pies and turnovers, and another of bread, she 
might now and then get that rare, sweet thing, a little lawful 
leisure. And some of her descendants are glad to have, as 
she had, weekly or semi-weekly baking-days, thereby partially 
providing, in thrifty if homely fashion, a little in advance 
for the recurring meals. For the woman who lives on a 
farm, the mother of little children, with her own work to do, 
and the woman who must take some few hours of daylight for 
money-earning work, cannot give the best and brightest part 
of every day to her cooking. To such these homely and 
familiar-sounding recipes may be helpful : 

Doughnuts. 

Two eggs, two cupfuls each of sugar and new milk, one table- 
spoonful of thick cream, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon or half of a nutmeg. Sift twice into a quart anda 
half of flour three teaspoonfuls of cream tartar and one and one- 


half teaspoonfuls of soda. Of the flour so prepared add enough to 
make a‘ dough that can be handled. Let it rise one hour in a 
warm room, then roll out and fry as usual in boiling lard. In most 
cases it is well to put the lard over the fire some time before it is 
needed, and put into it three or four pared, raw potatoes cut in 
slices, removing them, of course, before frying the doughnuts. 
This does away with the objectionable taste of new lard. — 

Soft Gingerbread. No. 1. : 

One and a half cupfuls of molasses, one-half cupful of sugar, one 
and a half cupfuls of sour cream, one-half cupful of sour milk, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful 
each of ginger and cinnamon, flour to make a not very stiff batter. 
Bake in sheets in a moderate oven. 


This is a favorite recipe, but the cream might not be 
readily forthcoming save on a farm, so I add 
Soft Gingerbread No. 2. 

One and a half cupfuls each of molasses and sour milk, two- 
thirds of a cupful of shortening, a part lard and a part butter, 
melted, one and a half teaspoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of 
ginger and one of allspice or cloves, flour for the usual soft batter. 
Bake in sheets. 

Ginger Snaps. No. 1. 

One pint of molasses, one tablespoonful each of soda and ginger, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt (these three, free of lumps, to be added 
dry to the molasses), one cupful of cold lard and butter rubbed 
into the molasses with a spoon, four tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
flour to make a soft dough. Roll thin and bake in a hot oven. 
Ginger Snaps. No. 2. 

Two cupfuls of molasses, one-half cupful of shortening, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one egg, one tablespoonful each of soda, ginger, vin- 
egar and boiling water, flour to stiffen. 

Sugar Jumbles. 

Two eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, one and a half cupfuls of sour 
cream, one and a half teaspodnfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar sifted with the flour, a little salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon, flour to make a dough that can be handled. Roll not too 
thin, cut in strips or squares, in hearts, rounds or any preferred 
shape, sprinkle thickly with sugar, and bake in a brisk oven. 
Cookies. 

One egg, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk or cold 
water, one-half cupful each of butter and lard, three teaspoonfuls 
of cream tartar and one and a half teaspoonfuls of soda sifted with 
flour to stiffen; spice to taste; sprinkle with sugar and bake 
quickly. 

Every Day Cake. 

One egg, one and a half cupfuls of molasses, one-half cupful of 
brown sugar, one and a half cupfuls of sour milk, two-thirds of a 
cupful of melted lard and butter, one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
soda, one-half teaspoonful each of cinnamon, allspice and cloves, 
flour for a moderately thick batter, and one and a half cupfuls of 
stoned raisins. Bake in loaves rather slowly. Currants or citron 
may be added if desired. 

Buttermilk Bread. 

To two quarts of flour add four teaspoonfuls each of cream 
tartar and soda, with one teaspoonful of salt, and sift twice. Add 
one or two large spoonfuls of sour cream, and mix with buttermilk 
to a soft dough; knead lightly, divide into three loaves, let them 
rise at the back of the range till twice the original hight in the 
bread-tins, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 

Cream Biscuit. 

One and a half quarts of flour, three teaspoonfuls each of cream 
tartar and soda, one teaspoonful of salt, three large tablespoonfuls 
of thick sour cream, and buttermilk to mix lightly. Knead as 
little as possible, and bake in a hot oven. 

—Olive Dana. 


Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
A man’s folly is his worst foe. 
Speak well, even to a bad man. 
Whisky is easlly rectified, mistakes not. 
Opportunities are best taken on the wing. 
The darkest day, to-morrow will have passed away. 
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Original in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


SEVEN DOLLARS A WEEK. 


How Far ir CAN BE MapDE TO Go “AT A PINCH.” 


O furnish the weekly food for four persons 
and to pay a servant three dollars out of 
an allowance of ten—the problem on 
which “ J. M. K.” of Chicago asked for 
light in a recent number of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING—is extremely difficult, but not 
impossible. Patience and _ personal, 
careful attention to small details are 
necessary for a housekeeper who would 
solve the problem and yet have her 
table attractive, appetizing and nutri- 

<< tious. It is a great aid to economical 
living to have the money at command for each week’s ex- 
penses. Living on credit and having “a book” at your 
butcher’s and grocer’s has its advantages, but they are quite 
over-balanced by those paying “ spotcash.” In all large cities 


there are cash grocers and butchers. who sell their goods at a | 


smaller price. The housewife with the money in her pocket, 
can buy for cash or take advantage of the “ runs ” which rival 
merchants indulge in, to the benefit, at least, of the woman 
who can pay “ down,” 

Three dollars deducted from ten for servant’s wages leaves 
seven dollars for food. Let us allow two dollars a week for 
the meat, forty cents for flour, sixty cents for two pounds of 
butter and for five pounds of sugar, at present, fifty cents. 
There will be left three dollars anda half. Out of this, let 


us expend one dollar and a half in other groceries and fifty 
cents in milk and we will have left one dollar and a half for 
extras in the way of vegetables, fruit, milk and many trifles 
which are daily needed in cooking and which add so much to 
the attractiveness of the table. This division of the money is 


suited to most households, but each housekeeper can, of 
course, vary it slightly according to her need. 

In order to insure the wisest use of the money the house- 
wife must attend to the buying herself. Orders given toa 
servant or grocer’s boy, will not produce good results for any 
length of time. Another point, for a dweller in the city, js to 
buy vegetables, fruits and meats in small quantities. This 
promotes economy, as there is less temptation to waste, and 
also variety. When means are so limited there can not, of 
course, be great variety of food at each meal, but a constant 
change of dishes from day to day at the plainest table gives 
the appetite the same zest and the food the same palatableness 
as that given by a bountiful board. Above all it deludes the 
family out of the idea that they are “ living cheaply ” and this 
delusion, oddly enough, is a comfort, especially, to the mascu- 
line head of the house. So never serve the same dish, particu- 
larly one of meats or vegetables, more than twice in succession. 

Meat is always a stumbling block in expense and a weekly 
provision of it for two dollars requires a great deal of man- 
agement besides giving up some pet “notions” on thé sub- 
ject. It will be impossible to buy porterhouse steaks, except 
as a rarity, and the housewife must learn how to buy round 
steak. This cut from good beef, is juicy, fine flavored, 
reasonably tender and contains a larger proportion of nutri- 
ment with less waste than even a porterhouse cut. But, in 
buying such steak, be sure you select the upper and tender 
part of the round and that the cut is not too far down the leg 
of beef. Such a slice will weigh two pounds or more and 
will furnish a dinner and something for a breakfast dish. 

The ribs of beef are the parts usually chosen for a roast, 
but they are high priced and there is a great deal of bone to 
pay for. An economical roasting piece is that which is called 
by city butchers “top sirloin’ and by country butchers “ sir- 
loin roast.” It is a cut off above the round and is a thick piece 


of meat with almost no bone. It is well-flavored aud ender and 
is sold in New York for sixteen cents a pound. A five pound 
roast of it will furnish a family of four with four or five meals. 

Successive meals of cold roast beef are not appetizing but 
the housewife who has but little money must expect to be 
lavish with her time. Nothing will make over into delicious 
dishes better than cold meat and careful attention in this 
respect will more than repay the housewife. One favorite 
dish of the sort is called “ risotto.” Any cold meat may be 
used for it although the dish is properly made of broiled 
liver, left from breakfast. 

Chop the meat finely and then mix with an equal portion 
of cold, boiled rice. Put it into a pudding dish and season 
with a little meat gravy or soup stock, or else moisten with 
water, adding butter, salt and pepper to the taste. Cover the 
whole with grated cheese and bake until the cheese is nicely 
browned. Twenty minutes will be sufficient in a hot oven. 
This is an excellent dish for luncheon, tea or breakfast and 
not at all bad to “ piece out ” an otherwise scanty dinner. 

Catherine Owen’s remarks in “Ten Dollars Enough” 
about buying a whole fore-quarter of mutton in cold weather 
and cutting it up at home are most valuable to the economical 
provider. From a six pound fore-quarter a shoulder roast, 
chops for dinner, a stew or mutton pie and meat for a salad 
or made-dish has often been got by the writer, while the 
variety of the dishes robbed the meat of its monotony. 

Many butchers will cut “fore-shoulder chops.” These lie 
just in front of the regular loin chop and the meat is excellent, 
not so high-priced and there is far less waste to it. 

Pigs for city use, are killed smaller than those in the country 
and a loin of fresh pork weighs less. Always see that the lower 
half is cut off for you, for this part has the tenderloin. 

Fresh fish, inland, is usually higher priced than meats, 
excepting the ever-present cod. But by watching the market, 
fish enough for a dinner can at times be bought for fifteen or 
twenty cents, while at the sea-board there always is “a glut” 
in some fish and much variety in this food can be obtained in 
course of the year as low as ten cents a pound. 

Poultry is cheapest in the winter and then will afford an 
economical and pleasing change in the bill of fare. But more 
of it will always be eaten at a meal than of any kind of meat. 

When there are children in the family nothing makes more 
nutritious lunches than soups and stews. The soups can 
often be made of odds and ends already in the house. Ne 
bits of meat, bones or vegetables, however small, should be 
thrown away. Once or twice a week these pieces should be 
collected in a kettle and covered with cold water and slowly 
simmered for three or four hours. Then strain the liquor and 
set it away tocool. The next day, removing the fat which will 
have caked over the top, heat the soup very hot, season to the 
family taste and vary the dish by adding tomato or vermi- 
celli, barley or dices of vegetables. The eaters will never 
know how economical the warm, palatable food is. 

When you wish to make fine, clear soup, beef shank is the 
best to buy, having its bone well cracked. If you must make 
your soup or stew the day it is to be eaten, be sure and take 
the time and trouble to cut off all the fat from the meat. 
Nothing is more repulsive to eye and taste than globules of 
grease, swimming on top of the soup, and these cannot be 
skimmed off when hot. 

An excellent mutton stew will cost twelve to fifteen cents. 
Buy a pound and a half of mutton from the fore-shoulder or 
breast. Cut it into small pieces, trim off the fat, put it into 
two quarts of cold water and simmer until the meat is cooked. 
Remove the meat and free it from the bone. Add to the 
liquid three small potatoes and an onion sliced. When these 
are done, thicken the stew with a tablespoonful of flour 
mixed smoothly with cold water, season with celery salt, salt 
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and pepper. Add the meat and a sliced, hard-boiled egg 
and serve. Veal can be used if wished. 

Corned beef, as sold at the markets, is not apt to be good. 
One reason is that the meat is often slightly tainted before 
putting it into the brine. It is better to buy a piece of beef, 
the rump piece being leanest, and corn it athome, The 
following recipe will make brine enough to use in a small 
family. Put into a stone jar or wooden firkin a pickle made 
of two gallons of water, two quarts of salt, a half teaspoonful 
of saltpeter and a cup of brown sugar. Boil the pickle ten 
minutes and, when cool, put the meat in and puta plate or 
clean stone on the meat to keep it under the brine. The 
meat will be ready for use in five or six days. Veal can be 
corned also and it is excellent, being very tender. The 
shoulder or breast are the best parts to buy. 

Two dollars a week for meats can not include the turkey 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner. Where more funds 
cannot be allowed for holiday feasts the provider must 
begin early in the fall to save up small sums to meet this 
demand. 

This schedule makes no provision for the baker. The eco- 
nomical housewife has no need for this functionary’s services 
except in an emergency. One dollar’s worth of flour will make 
twenty loaves of bread, while the same number from the bakery 
will cost one dollar and sixty cents. The saving is not alone 
in money. Home-made bread (it need never be anything but 
good ) is more nutritious, more substantial and “goes farther” 
than the best baker’s loaves. It is the cheapest of foods and, 
when good, will make an ordinary, perhaps scanty, meal satis- 
fying and appetizing. Some may contend that the fuel 
used in baking the bread should be reckoned in the cost. 
But the careful housewife bakes her bread with the same 
fire that is needed to iron her clothes or cook, her dinner 
and there #s no additional expense. Bread can be made to 
wait its baking by placing it in the ice-box after it is shaped 
in loaves in the pans. 

White bread alone gets to be monotonous and Graham and 
rye breads should be made.in small quantities and often. 
The family will appreciate the variety and never imagine 
there is economy in that arrangement also. Prepared flours 
can be used, but they always cost more. 

Not alone should coarse breads be used in the family, but 
cerea‘s also. ‘These are muscle and bone making foods, are 
cheap, capable of endless variety but, above all, will do more 
for the growth of firm, strong teeth in the children than any 
other foods. ‘There are numerous brands of prepared oatmeal 
in the market, warranted to cook in five minutes. But none 
of them are equal to the coarse, “pin head” meal that the 
grocer sells for four cents a pound. This must be cooked 
for three hours in a double boiler in salted water. But, 
although more trouble to cook the flavor more than repays 
the work, besides being much cheaper. Enough can be 
cooked at one time to last several mornings, each portion 
being freshly heated. 

Oatmeal served continually soon loses its attractiveness 
and the wise woman will never let it appear often enough for 
that, but will serve cracked wheat, grainlet, cerealine and 
hominy each in turn. 

A favorite breakfast dish is fried hominy. Buy the white 
“pearl” hominy, five pounds for twenty cents.. Cook it in 
salted water the same as oatmeal. Then turn it into a large 
bow! and the next morning slip the hominy upon a plate and 
slice it. Dip each slice in beaten egg, then in cracker crumbs 
and fry in a frying pan. Eat hot with butter and sugar. 

Cold grainlet or hominy makes good pancakes. Beat up 
one cupful of either till free from lumps, adding a beaten egg, 
half a cupful of milk with half a teaspoonful of soda in it, 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour with one teaspoonful of cream 


of tartar mixed init. Cerealine makes a good pudding, either 
alone or added to bread crumbs; or, can be made into fritters 
or croquettes. 

Eggs are discouraging to the provider with small means 
for they are needed in so many dishes and a substitute for 
them is hard to find. The best way to provide eggs for the 
winter when they are dear is to buy when cheap, and “ pack 
down” against the day of need. There are many puddings 
and desserts which do not require eggs, notably those made 
with gelatine and those in which apples or berries are com- 
bined with bread crumbs, rice, sago and tapioca. Many 
puddings can be made for a small family with one or two 
eggs, the cook-books to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
housekeeper must use her judgment in these cases and try 
an experiment occasionally. 

A recipe for a fine-looking and delicious pudding which 
requires neither butter nor eggs and will please any guest 
may be welcome for “a company dinner.” It is Hastings 
or Suet Pudding, given by Mrs. Benton in her admirable 
“ How to Cook Well.” 

Hastings or Suet Pudding. 

Take one cupful of suet, chopped fine, one cupful of raisins, 
stoned, three cupfuls of bread crumbs, one cupful of flour with two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in it, one quarter of a teaspoonful 
of mace, four teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, three teaspoonfuls of 
powdered cloves, one teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of molasses 
and one cupful of milk with one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it. 
Mix in the order given and put into a pudding boiler or pail, leav- 
ing room to swell. Cover tightly and boil or steam three hours. 
Serve hot with wine or vinegar sauce. 

This pudding can be made without bread crumbs by using 
four cupfuls of flour and can be cooked the day before it is to 
be eaten and reheated before serving. 

Two pounds of butter a week is not a large allowance, but 
should be sufficient for ordinary use. A cheaper, yet good 
butter can be bought for cooking, but the best and cheapest 
way to provide butter is to buy it direct from the maker. 
Find some reliable farmer and have him send you butter in 
firkins, remembering that the best butter is made in June 
and October. A saving of from five to seven cents a pound 
can often be effected exclusive of expressage. 

But economy can be promoted greatly by using beef fat for 
cooking. It is a clean, wholesome fat and healthier than 
lard. It can be substituted for butter in making ginger- 
bread, snaps, spiced cakes and in all plain cakes it can 
replace one half the butter. Beef fat makes a good shorten- 
ing for the crust of meat pies, but cannot be used for puff 
paste. Beef fat, too, is the best for frying in a pan and, when 
deep fat is desired, it should be mixed with the lard. Beef 
fat costs but a trifle and the butcher always gives a piece 
with all orders. Try it out without burning, then strain it 
and keep in a cool place and cream it with sugar or rub it 
into flour exactly as if it were butter. 

Cotton seed oil which is nutty and pleasant flavored, bland 
and easily digested is another substitute for butter in frying. 
Everyone buys and uses more or less of it under the foreign 
label “ Huile d’ olive.” A fancy price, in keeping with the 
high-sounding label, is asked for it. But the price of ac- 
knowledged cotton-seed oil puts it in the reach of all. 

Condensed milk in the city is almost as good as country 
cream for coffee. The unsweetened, which can be left daily 
at the door, is nice, but will not keep very long. There are 
many brands put up in tin cans, varying in cost from twelve to 
sixteen cents, which are sweetened and will keep nearly a week 
in a cool place. Such a can should be emptied into a bowl or 
glass when opened and, when the milk “ breaks” in the coffee, 
do not throw the milk away but use it as sour cream in cook- 
ing and so save the use of yet a little more butter. 


Baking-powder forms an important item in expense as it is 
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used so constantly in cakes, cookies rolls and all sorts of hot 
breads. But soda and cream of tartar, bought at the 
druggists, are by far cheaper and produce the best results. 
The baking-powders are made of soda and the poorest grades 
of cream of tartar, not to mention other adulterating in- 
gredients, and the whole sold at the same rate as the druggist 
will sell the purest cream of tartar. Where one is obliged to 
use heaping spoonfuls of the baking-powder very scanty ones 

of cream of tartar and soda will produce the same results. 
Purer ground spices and herbs can also be bought at the 
druggists and the saving in money, though trifling, only con- 
firms the Scotch proverb, “ Mony a mickle makes a muckle.” 
—aAgnes B. Ormsbee. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WATER LILIES. 


Water lilies. Ah! my beauties, 
How your breath floats through the room, 
As the wind sweeps through the casement 
Over all your fragrant bloom. 
How you gleam from out the shadows, 
Like the ghosts of buried hours 
That were filled with joys as subtle 
As the perfume of the flowers. 


Now I close my eyes, as hearing 
Far, sweet voices of lang syne; 
Time and space are both forgotten, 
And a waking dream is mine; 
For in thought I’m drifting backward, 
Backward still until I stand 
By the old red bridge at bayside, 
In the sunny meadow-land. 


Hark! I hear the wood-bird calling, 
And I see the river flow 
In and out beneath the willows 
Where the water lilies grow; 
Where the deep, dark tide reflects them, 
Fair and dream-like, pure and bright, 
Like a thought of day reflected 
On the curtains of the night. 


Now I reach my hands to take them, 
And I nearer to them lean ; 

But ’tis vain, my hands are empty, 
For the river flows between; 

And a voice is in the waters 
As they wash the butment stone, 

“That which seems to me is not, and 
That which is, is not yet known.” 


Dreams, fond dreams that end in waking, 
With the light their joys depart, 
But those words are in my ears, 
And their truth is in my heart ; 
And I care not for my lilies, 
They have seemed to grow less fair, 
For the lilies that I dreamed of, 
They are bright beyond compare. 


But the lilies in my window, 
They have somehow scentless grown, 
And if once I thought them lovely, 
All their beauty now has flown. 
Oh, thou river that I dream of, 
Flowing through the meadow-lands, 
Where the old red bridge at bayside, 
Evermore thy current spans. 


Were I rich, I’d spill my coffers, 
Or a queen, I’d give my crown 
For a handful of the lilies 
On thy fair tide drifting down. 
Hark! I hear the waters singing, 
As they wash the butment stone, 
“ That which seems to be is not, and 
That which is, is not yet known.” 
—Alice O. Dariing. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TYRANNY FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 
- OF THE F1RM oF HusBanp, WIFE & Co. 


HE man who stints his family in order to 
indulge himself, has for so long been held 
up to the scorn of the reading public, 
that the other side of the subject has been 
entirely lost sight of. Some time ago, I 
was calling on an acquaintance, who had 
a number of new purchases to display, 
articles of furniture, decoration, etc., and 
some lovely tableware. Knowing her in- 

come to be no larger than my own, I asked: 

“* But how can you afford such handsome things? 
even ¢hink of making such purchases.” 

She gave me an intent look, then, dropping her voice 
confidentially said : 

“T save it out of the housekeeping. For a long time I 
have saved, at least, half of my monthly allowance, and /¢his 
month I will save more. I want to buy me a new silk-—some- 
thing really elegant.” 

“ But,” I said, “can you save so much and still make your 
family comfortable ? ” 

““T suppose they are comfortable enough,” she said, as if 
offended. “I’m sure what’s good enough for me, is good 
enough for them!” 

She had detained me so long bringing out one thing after 
another to display, that tea-time approached, and her little boy, 
a child of nine or ten years of age, came dashing in, saying, 

“OQ Ma! Vm so hungry! Is there anything for supper 
to-night?” 

“ Certainly, my son, we will have the supper we always have.” 

“Q-o-o Ma! Nothing but cold corn-bread and milk! O#/” 

“Hush! If corn-bread and milk is good enough for me, it 
ought to be good enough for the rest of you,” she answered 
sternly. 

“Yes, but Ma, you /e it and all of the rest of us Aaze it. 
Why can’t we ever have anything the rest of us like?” 

“That will do. If you are not hungry enough to eat what 
we have, you can go without.” 

I hastily took leave, and as I shut the frent gate I heard the 
poor little fellow burst into a perfect storm of sobs. [ no 
longer envied her the beautiful things she had bought. She 
had paid too dearly for them. After that I used to watch her 
children passing by on their way toschool. Their once ruddy 
faces grew sallow and pinched, while deep scowls of discon- 
tent and discomfort became habitual tothem. Ina few weeks, 
the mother returned my visit, arrayed in the “ really elegant” 
silk dress. As soon as there was an opportunity, I asked 

“ And how are your children ?” she frowned. 

“T don’t know what ails them, they seem so droopy and 
cross. They were such healthy babies, and their father and [, 
too, have always been strong—I don’t understand it—I sup- 
pose I shall have to take them some where for a change, but 
it seems an awful extravagance !” 

May not such a woman be, without exaggeration, likened to 
a vampire, draining the life blood, or its equivalent, from the 
family to indulge herself! I never returned that visit, and 
could only think of her afterwards with loathing. 

A friend I used to have lived a short distance from town, 
on a fruit farm. One spring day I heard she was getting 
ready for her usual summer trip, so I, thimble in pocket, went 
out to spend the day, and help with her preparations. She 
received me joyfully, and we were soon deep in the mysteries 
of ruffles and gores. Though not intimately acquainted, I 
had loved her dearly. That night I went home thinking her 
a selfish little beast. At dinner time her husband came in 
tired and hungry. She had left me sewing, and gone out half 
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an hour before to the kitchen and now called us out to 
dinner, The table was set with beautiful china, and there 
was a dish of squash and a small plate of bread-and butter, 
and a pitcher of water, nothing eise. She made no reference 
to the scanty fare, but seemed to think it was all as it should 
be. I did not care for myself, knowing I would be at my own 
bountiful table at tea-time, but I dd pity her husband. I 
knew he could have eaten every mouthful on the table and 
still be unsatisfied. The bread plate was soon emptied. He 
looked hesitatingly at his wife, and then said 

“ My dear, is there any more bread?” 

“Yes,” she said, without moving. “I only cut what I 
think will be eaten, it gets so dry.” 

“The plate is empty,” he said. 
would like some more.” 

“Would you like some more, Mrs. Sunshine?” she said 
turning to me. 

Of course I said no. 

He waited several minutes, then said, 

“‘ If it isn’t too much trouble to get it, I would like another 
piece.” 

She looked unsmilingly at him for several seconds, then arose 
and cut him one little piece. He ate it, looked around wistfully 
at the empty dishes, sighed, and folded up his napkin. I knew 
him to be the kindest, most indulgent husband, and I felt in- 
dignant to see him so imposed upon. When we returned to our 
sewing, I dexterously led the conversation to the subject. 

“How tired and hungry Mr. Walters must get, working as 
he does, out of doors all day!” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose he does,” she answered carelessly. 

“T should think you would take a great deal of pains to 
have things nice for him, he is so thoughtful for you!” I 
ventured further. 

“Oh, no! He doesn’t expect me to exert 
knows how frail I am.” 

This, uttered at the sewing machine, in the pauses of stitch- 
ing a sixth ruffle on a “summer silk,” did not impress me as 
being very consistent. 

“* Besides,” she continued, presently, “we must economize. 
My outfit is costing a great deal and my trip will be expensive. 
I cannot afford to spend much on our home living. I don’t 
have any appetite myself, anyway, so I bother just as little 
with housework and cookery as I can.” 

This was so manifestly selfish, it fairly took my breath away 
and I worked several button-holes before speaking again. 
Then I said, “I wonder you are willing to go away and leave 
him here alone all summer. Supposing he should get sick?” 

“Well, I wou/d rather he had some one here with him, but 
he will not be able to afford it. I must have money to spend 
while I am away. There are always little unlooked-for 
expenses. Ican’t go empty handed, and I w#// go. Jack 
promised me before we were married, that I should always 
have a summer trip and I mean to keep him to it.” 

These are not fancy sketches. They are drawn from life, and 
many more might be added. In fact, I have known more wives 
than husbands who took the lion’s share of the income and 
used it for selfish pleasures in which the others had no share. 

One woman I know whose husband has broken down from 
over-work. Her house is a perfect museum of useless pieces 
of furniture and finery, hideous chromos, “‘ ornaments,” silks, 
laces, etc., etc. She bores every visitor she has showing 
these, and bewailing the “ better days” when she constantly 
haunted bargain counters, and ends by saying, “I little 
thought I would one day have to take boarders for a living!” 
as if she, instead of her poor broken-down husband were the 
aggrieved one. It is evident that she really thinks she is. 
Even now, she stints her family in every possible way, that 
she may save for fresh “ bargains.” 


“Perhaps Mrs. Sunshine 


myself. He 


Some years ago, when we were younger and less wise, my 
husband and I resolved to cut down our living expenses in 
order to purchase a set of books*for which our souls longed. 
We did so, and enjoyed the possession of them as only book 
lovers can, but all at once our days began to be languid and 
nervous, and our nights filled with troubled dreams. ‘The 
symptoms increased until alarmed, we “called the doctor in.” 
He looked wise, asked questions, then prescribed tonics, and 
a nourishing diet! How we laughed when he had gone! It 
was such a joke on us! When we viewed the condition of 
the family purse, after paying the doctor and druggist bills, 
we realized that it was useless to try to cheat nature. But 
how much better I felt than if I had privately cut down the 
table expenses to indulge some selfish “fad” of my own, then 
ascribed our feebleness to a “ mysterious dispensation of an 


all wise Providence 
—Judith Sunshine. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE ILIAD BOILED DOWN. 
I. 
There was a young woman of Sparta 
Who was skilled in affairs of the heart, her 
Good looks being such 
That all men loved her much, 
‘This lovely young matron of Sparta. 
Il. 
To visit her husband, there came 
A Trojan, young Paris by name, 
Who grew deeply engrossed 
With the wife of his host, 
When to Sparta he visiting came. 
Ill. 
So the visit was brought to an end 
By the wife’s running off with the friend 
O’er the Aigean sea 
To where Troy used to be ;— 
Thus the visit was brought to an end. 
IV. 
Said the husband whom Helen had spurned, 
** The city of Troy shall be burned, 
And no one shall stay us.” 
Thus spoke Menelaus, 
The husband whom Helen had spurned. 
Vv. 
To his aid came his friends with their men, 
Bringing vessels in numbers, and then, 
‘Everything being ready 
For Troy, straight and steady 
Sailed the fleets, bearing armies of men. 
VI. 
The war, it was bloody and long, 
On both sides were brave warriors strong ; 
The years, they were ten 
That these pugnacious men 
Fought this war that was bloody and long. 
vil. 
And they might have been fighting till now, 
But the gods put an end to the row, 
At least ’tis supposed 
That they interposed 
An kept them from fighting till now. 
VIII. 
To the Greeks was the victory given, 
Though the cause for which they had striven 
Had long passed away, 
It’s quite safe to say, 
When the victory was to them given. 
1X. 
It is Homer who tells us the story 
Of the great Trojan war and its glory, 
And to me it’s quite clear 
That, as Homer stops here, 
This must be the end of the story. 
—H. W. Clarkson. 
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HAIR. 


Its IMPROVEMENT AND PRESERVATION. 
f ANY a woman is mourning and lament- 


wa ing over her thin, uneven hair, who 
hy might and ought to be rejoicing 

UF y, over thick, glossy waves of the 

same. We write only that we pos- 

\ A , itively know to be true, and the 
i SD SS} points we shall present are indorsed 
mS BZ by the first hairdressers in the coun- 

try. In considering this important 

subject of caring for the hair, we 

shall find the matter simplified if 

we divide it into two heads. Under 

the first let us place a few emphatic 
Do Nots; under the second we will place also a few Dos. 
Well then, to begin with the first, 

DO NOT. 

Do not wash the head in well water, because the lime 
usually found therein renders the hair harsh and dry; also 
eventually killing off the young roots, reducing the finest head 
of hair, in process of time, to a thin, wiry mass. 

Do not use soap, for the same results follow, owing to the 
alkalies which the very best makes contain, and impurities 
which preponderate in cheap soaps. 

Do not use a fine-toothed comb in order that you may 
“clean the dirt out” of your head; the sharp teeth scrape 
the tender, young hair just as it is fairly started, thus ruining 
it. These same teeth may indeed draw out the dust and 
dandruff, but they also quite as surely irritate the scalp, de- 
stroy the “hair cells” and in the end produce a fine new 
crop of dandruff. 

Do not use oil, for however carefully applied it will simply 
form a more or less sticky trap to catch every particle of dust 
and dirt floating in the air. Pomade is open to the same 
objection. 

“But,” you say, “what shall I do in order to make my 
harsh, dry hair soft and smooth?” Why, read on and you 
will see just what to do. One more do not and we will see 
what the dos have in store for us. 

Do not use a wire brush, it will tear out and thin the thick- 
est head of hair. This is no silly prejudice, but a fact proved 
true in many cases after impartial trial. 


DO. 


Do brush the head twice each day with a bristle-brush, not 
too stiff, but sufficiently so to penetrate to the scalp. Brush 
“every which way,”—forward, backward, up, down and side- 
ways. This process will invigorate and soften the hair. 
Fifteen minutes twice a day devote to it #/ you have the time. 

Do clip the ends of the hair as often as once in six weeks. 
It is better to have some one do this for you as you cannot 
reach all the short hairs at the back of your head. If you 
will examine your hair before clipping you will see numbers 
of “splitends.” Well, hair stops growing when it begins to 
split, so if you would insure a thick head of hair you must 
also insure even healthy ends. : 

Do, if you find it necessary to wash your head, do so in cold, 
soft water, perfectly clear, and rub with a crash towel until 
dry. This is a tedious process, but unless it is thoroughly 
dried, dandruff forms, and if the hair is very thick it is apt to 
mildew. A young lady once dressed in haste after a long 
bath in the ocean, her partially dried hair was coiled up in a 
hurry and not combed again until late on the following day, 
when she was obliged to cut away a double handful of mil- 
dewed hair which lay beneath the heavy “Grecian coil” at 
the base of her exceedingly pretty head. The sacrifice was 


made amid a chorus of groans and lamentations. Therefore 
we would say, 

Do wear an oil-skin, or waterproof cap while bathing, no 
matter whether it is becoming or not. 

Now as to the treatment for incipient baldness, thin spots, 
and so forth. This is what an eminent physician said to a 
gentleman who consulted him for the first-named trouble : 

“Have you been accustomed to wash your head in soapy 
water?” asked the doctor. 

“ Yes, every morning,” was the reply. 

“Well, that is the cause of this bald place; stop washing 
and begin brushing your hair. Use a bristle-brush and brush 
for fifteen minutes every morning and night. You may not 
notice any improvement for a year, perhaps not for two, but 
be assured you will have a fine crop of hair and never grow 
bald if you pursue this course.” 

As fifteen minutes seems very long while vigorously mov- 
ing a hair-brush hither and thither over the surface of your 
head, it would be well to inveigle one’s friends into assisting, 
wouldn’t it? 

If the hair is falling out, remember that it is owing to an 
unhealthy condition of the scalp. First, cut off about two 
inches of the hair, next wash in clear, cold, soft water, rub- 
bing dry with a crash towel; then begin the fifteen minutes 
brushing process, and in a few weeks you will see the tiny 
spires of new hair coming all over your head. Beware of 
being tempted to the use of azy nostrum whatsoever, no 
matter how plausible the advertisement thereof ; a// are more 
or less injurious—generally more, as you will find out to your 
sorrow if you begin the use of them. 

Gray hair, when it makes its appearance too early in life, is 
usually due to a scarcity of iron in the blood, and the hair 
may often be restored by faithful use of a prescription con- 
taining the proper proportion of iron. This any first-class 
physician will give you. You must be willing to wait 


‘patiently until it has had time to do its work. 


Gray hair, when it adorns an aged head, is a “crown of 
glory,’ provided the interior of said cranium has conceived 
good, and not evil, concerning its fellow creatures during the 
years which have preceded its appearance. Nothing looks 
smaller (and often ghastly mockery too) than to bedye and 
bedeck a head quivering with palsy, surmounting a body 
tottering on the innermost brink of the grave. How infinitely 
more dignified and seemly the hoary head dressed simply and 
becomingly, and carried with sweet graciousness as if feeling 
already the touch of that immortal crown so soon to rest 
upon it. 

In conclusion, if you are anxious to transform straight hair 
into curly ditto, wash in strong castile soap-suds, roll on strips 
of cloth, not tightly enough to break, and leave so through the 
night. Papers always cut the hair; do not use them. Damp 
air always straightens artificial curls and crimps, while hot 
irons burn and ruin it. In any case, it is better far to leave 


your hair as it was in the beginning. 
—Ruth Argyle. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DIALEOT GEMS. 

I’d ruther live in my own boughten hogshead than in another 
person’s four-story mansion. 

When you're tied up to a man for better or worse, it’s a sight 
more easy to get along when it’s for better. 

’Tis queer to call menfolks the strongest sect, when they're for- 
ever an’ always holding on to some woman the fust minute trouble 
teches ’em. 

I mean to take an int’rest in my feller-critters, some of ’em, that 
is; but I don’t want to poke my nose through the crack of a door 


before ’tis opened. 
—Rose Terry Cooke, in“ Steadfast.” 
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MARY. 


If from me thou still remain, 
Teach unto the birds thy song; 
Gladdened by their new refrain, 
Days will pass, nor seem so long ; 
Winsome notes my heart to cheer. 
Mary, would but thou wert here! 


Give the night wind touch as soft 

As the kiss which met my lips. 
Look thou but at night aloft, 

Where yon summer moon now dips ; 
Moon and stars will shine more clear. 
Mary, would but thou wert here ! 


E’en thy garden mourns thee gone ; 
Pensive Pansies droop their heads ; 
Blushing roses on the lawn 
Shed tear-dew-drops on their beds. 
Soon their leaves will brown and sear. 
Mary, would but thou wert here ! 


Hasten homeward, speed the day, 
Out of darkness comes the light. 
Pierce, O guileless, purest ray, 
Through my heart’s long, lonesome night, 
Which doth gather gloom and drear. 
Mary, would that thou wert here ! 


—Henry Miller Bissell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE PLEASURE OF FURNISHING A ROOM 


“Just TO ONE’s OWN LIKING.” 


ROOM to be beautiful should be 

cheerful, simple, and withal, ele- 
gant, and show the bend of refined 
taste. It should be, as it generally 
is, typical of its occupant, for one is 
sure to gather about them those 
things which their tastes, desires 
and pursuits crave. If it is a boy’s 
room, so surely will we see the col- 
lections of coins, birds’ eggs and 
geological specimens and the walls 
graced by broad swords and mus- 
kets, while the book-case shows the 
works of Verne, Alger and Optic, 
so dear to the adventuresome lov- 
ing youths. Should the room chance 
to be the abode of an elderly couple, 
we find the walls hung with old-fash- 
ioned portraits and photographs, a 
genealogical tree in themselves, and 
the chairs and sofa adorned with bur- 
lap and worsted tidies, while the whole room bespeaks twenty 
years ago. But how different all is should the room belong to 
the daughter of the house. It is sure to be pretty if only for the 
wholesome atmosphere of purity and delicacy which pervades 
it and its furnishings. Everywhere is sweet confusion without 
slack disorder. The walls are covered by bright pictures, 
framed and unframed, the tables littered with pretty knick- 
knacks and nothings, kept for their associations only, while 
the mirror is almost hidden, so bedecked it is with photo- 
graphs, sandwiched with cards, programmes and slips of 
poetry. A bit of ribbon hung here is a pleasant reminder of 
some memorable occasion, a sketch tacked up there recalls 
sweet recollections, while the tennis racket and cap, a grace- 
ful scarf here and there, a tiny wishbone or a sprig of golden 
rod, dear because of the giver, all go toward making this room 
interesting and thoroughly charming by its sweet simplicity, 
and the room par excellence of the house. 

And what is there dearer to the girl’s heart than this, her 


private sanctuary? what that she takes more pleasure in ar- 
ranging, or where that she so readily flees to? Here she in- 
dulges in childish dreams of fame and fancy ; here builds many 
a “castle in Spain” only to see it fall before fairly grounded, 
and it is here, too, she feels the first wild flutterings of her 
maiden heart, which fill her with virtuous longings. The very 
walls seem to fairly echo with many a wish and secret, and the 
dear old stately bed breathes of many a heart sob over girlish 
griefs and woman’s sorrows. The room seems almost a part 
of herself and is the earthly key to the inmost workings of her 
soul and nature. So let us without more ado make our girls’ 
rooms bright spots in their vision, so that they may look back 
to their girlhood’s room as the prettiest of their lives. 

It was my good fortune, not long since, to have the pleasure 
of furnishing a room “just to my liking.” How often had I 
expressed a wish for such an opportunity, and now it pre- 
sented itself and I must show what my “hking” was. Know- 
ing that many of the ideas carried out in the furnishing of 
this room were entirely original, and some, perhaps, worthy 
of imitation, I give them to my readers, trusting they may 
prove useful and show others how, with a little ingenuity and 
forethought and a goodly amount of taste, a plain, cheerless 
room can be transformed into a dainty bit of household art. 
Of course I was somewhat limited as to the amount of money I 
could expend, but was given a reasonable sum, and set bravely 
to work to see how cheaply I could furnish this room and yet 
have it characterized by delicacy, simplicity and tastefulness. 
The future occupant was to be a young girl of cultivation and 
refinement, a lover of all that is elevating and inviting, and, 
knowing this, I exercised my natural economy in the matter 
of furniture, carpets and hangings, but indulged my extrava- 
gance when it came to purchasing the books, pictures and 
bric-4-brac, which go so far toward making a home beautiful 
and interesting, and which, if good, are costly. 

After selecting a good-sized sunny room, having plentiful 
clothes-presses and drawers, as well as stationary bow! neatly 
enclosed in closet, and with a pleasant outlook through a 
broad low window, I proceeded to have the walls hung with 
inexpensive paper of a delicate gray tint, having tiny silver 
and white daisies scattered over it. A broad dado went with 
the paper, having a dash of dull blue introduced into its de- 
sign of large conventionalized daisies. The wood work was 
already painted white, so I left it thus. Next I covered the 
floor with soft pads of paper and cotton and carpeted with 
blue jean, partially relieving the blue by spreading Smyrna 
rugs in soft, neutral tones of fawn and dull pink, at convenient 
places about the room. These rugs, of course, were rather 
expensive, but, including the jean, cost no more than ordinary 
tapestry and were far prettier. It was my desire to have a 
brass bedstead for this room, and although I knew it would 
make a deep hole in my limited funds, I determined to have 
one, cost what it would and, if need be, economize on the bu- 
reau, which I did, as you will see. After purchasing a large, 
handsome bedstead, paying thereby $65, I proceeded to dress 
it. A bed, according to my idea, should be simple, chaste 
and elegant, so I vetoed the idea of drapery altogether, and 
simply covered the bed with a fine white marseilles quilt and 
encased the upper set of pillows, which were large and square 
and supposed to be removed at night, in fine linen slips 
elaborately trimmed with tucks and lace edge and insertion, 
having the lace fall in soft frills about the pillow. . These I 
stood up cornerwise, which gave a pretty effect and was a de- 
parture from the usual style. 

During all this time I had not made my visit to the attic to 
ransack for furniture long since relegated to that storehouse 
of antiquities. I now determined to do so in order to procure 
something that would serve as a dresser, for I felt, after so 


great an outlay on the bedstead, I could not afford to pur- 
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chase an expensive bureau. My search was finally rewarded 

by bringing to light a broad, old-fashioned gilt-framed mirror 

and a low wooden “stand.” With these I started down stairs 
victoriously, thinking perhaps I could utilize them in some 
way or other. 

The stand was of soft wood, which I had scraped of its 
thin coat of yellow paint and covered with three coats of white 
enameled paint and two of varnish. This | then striped with 
fine lines of gilt and used as a dressing table, hanging above 
it the mirror, the gilt frame of which I partially concealed by 
covering with thin dotted mull. Behold, I had a dresser fit 
to grace the boudgir of a Menténon! On either side of the 
mirror I hung sconces, also found in the garret, of gilt with 
dangling glass prisms, and placed on the table a cushion role 
of lace, covered with oriental doily worked in gold thread, 
two delicate Bohemian glass bowls, for pins, rings or jewelry 
of any kind, a large cut-glass bottle for lavender water with 
powder-box to match, besides a sachet of white silk painted 
with ox-eye daisies and fine grasses. On the shelf under- 
neath the table I stood handkerchief case, glove box and 
“catch-all basket,” while between the mirror and the table 
hung a brush and comb basket made from a white chip hat 
lined with muslin and tied with yellow ribbons. I felt the 
table was complete and it certainly was pretty. By this time, 
I doubt not, those of my readers belonging to the fair sex, are 
beginning to wonder what the young lady occupant could 
possibly do without an “upper drawer,” that place which 
contains everything, from a hair-pin to a dress waist, and 
which is chaos in general. . 

This deficiency I met by having made to order a good-sized 
chiffonniere containing three drawers and a writing-desk. It 
was of soft wood, painted white and striped occasionally with 
gilt like the dresser, the front falling open, disclosing the tiny 
desk lined with plush and filled with little compartments and 
pigeon holes. On the top of the chiffonniere rested a good-sized 
alabaster copy of Canova’s “ Dancing Girl,” and in order to 
better bring out the delicate curves of the figure I placed be- 
hind it a three-sided blue plush screen holding some eight or 
ten photographs of ideal study heads. This photograph 
screen was easily made by covering pasteboard the desired 
size and shape with plush, leaving holes of course for the pho- 
tographs, and attaching the sides by means of tiny brass 
hinges. Above the chiffonniere hung a small cherry cabinet 
holding some few books richly bound in half calf, morocco 
and vellum, and a few choice bits of queensware. The 
next thing to do was to dress the window. How should I 
drape it ? 

Fancy said carry out the white and gold effect, so I pur- 
chased for fifteen cents per yard, white scrim, made espec- 
ially for window drapery, having border of conventionalized 
yellow primroses, and hung it as curtains, with one end thrown 
over the brass pole, forming a lambrequin. The window seat 
was low and broad and I upholstered it in blue china silk, 
tied down by buttons worked in yellow floss. These buttons 
were about the size of silver quarters and were made by 
covering button molds with the china silk and working in the 
Japanese daisy stitch. Scattered over the seat they had the 
effect of so many little yellow daisies blown there by a breath 
from the fields. The mantel was of wood and this I draped 
with scrim, such as the window drapery, mixed with plush of 
a rich yellowish brown, a certain shade of golden brown. 
The plush formed the foundation, while the scrim was 
draped in soft folds above. In the center of the mantel stood 
a small ormolu clock, while to one side was a tall slender 
necked vase of satin glass, shading from yellow to white. On 
the opposite corner was a bisque bust of an Italian peasant 
girl and a shallow dish of Barbatine ware. The vase pre- 
viously mentioned was filled with tall peacock’s feathers fall- 


ing against the picture hanging directly above the mantel. 
The chairs used in furnishing this room were none of them 
new,—old ones answering my purpose fully as well. A rattan 
rocker was painted white, a small straight-backed window 
chair, gilded and upholstered in dark blue china silk, and two 
comfortable Turkish easy chairs I had upholstered in bright 
cretonne costing but thirty cents per yard, which seemingly 
warmed the whole room by its wealth of rich, bright color. 
A sofa, of course, was essential to make the room complete, 
as well as comfortable, so I thought I would have one made 
which would be my idea of an easy couch. A narrow pair of 
good, flexible bed springs, boxed and set on ten-inch legs, 
constituted this important piece of furniture, which proved to 
be the prettiest and coziest thing in the whole room. About 
this box was tacked a full curtain, falling to the floor and 
covering the legs, made of cretonne such as was used for the 
chairs, and over the mattress which covered the springs was 
spread a cover of the cretonne edged with a silk and worsted 
fringe. A bolster pillow to match, a fir bag of yellow silk and 
a soft feather pillow in lawn slip embroidered in arbutus 
sprays, gave the finishing touches to a couch costing but 
twelve dollars and equal for comfort to any Turkish sofa to 
be bought for fifty dollars 

The room was now almost furnished, but a certain barren- 
ness in the region of the ceiling, where were broad ex- 
panses of unrelieved wall paper, reminded me that the pic- 
tures were yet to be supplied. What ones should I select 
from the large assortment I had to choose from? and 
would my taste be the taste of her for whom I was fur- 
nishing ? were some of the questions pondered in my mind. 
My fast diminishing funds were now reduced to thirty dollars 
a beggarly sum to be sure to devote to this feature of the furnish- 
ing,—not enough to buy one fine etching or proof. The next 
best thing to having the chefs a@’oeuvre themselves is to have 
good copies of them. SolI purchased photogravures at one 
dollar apiece, which, when framed and hung, can scarcely be 
told from originals except by a connoisseur. “The Vesper 
Hour,” Millet’s “ Sower,” Leighton’s “Iphigenia,” Millais, 
“Letter to the Squire,” and the sweet faced “Simplicity” of 
Renold’s were the ones I chose, besides a good sized German 
photograph of the “ Madonna and Child,” by Gabrielle Max, 
the companion pictures, “ Night” and “ Morning,” by Bour- 
gereau, and a dark oriental study head, by Benjamin Con- 
stant. These, with two dainty little water-colors, were framed 
in narrow white enameled moldings with broad torchon mats 
and hung with yellow ribbon, tied at the top in good sized 
bows, instead of the usual wire. The effect of the white and 
gold, the idea of which, through necessity of supplying a bu- 
reau, I had accidentally stumbled upon, was carried through- 
out the room, even to the pictures, and it nearly succeeded in 
making it a Louis XVI boudoir, but the bright, warm-looking 
cretonne, the dark-blue carpet, and the rugs saved it, making 
it no more French than Moorish, nor Russian than Turkish, 
but purely American. 

And this was my idea of a young girl’s room, which only 
needed the sweet presence of the girl herself to round it into 
completeness. I had labored hard in arranging it satisfac- 
torily, but took pleasure in doing it for one unable to do it for 
herself. Not that my friend was entirely devoid of taste, but 
she lacked that executive ability which allows one not only to 
conceive but to carry out their conceptions. At any rate the 
room was cheerful ; that had been my chief aim, for a gloomy 
room goes far toward making its occupant so. Let us try to 
make our sleeping apartments the coziest in the house and 
not crowd everything of worth into the parlor to be com- 
mented on and criticised by callers who are but acquaintances 
at best, our friends being admitted to the Home proper, always. 
—Evelyn English. 
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A OOUNTRY OOOKING SCHOOL. 


A PLEASING AND PRACTICAL FEATURE OF HoME LIFE. 


OOKING has become a science and 
the teaching of cooking is a pro- 
fession for which its teachers must 
go through a long course of train- 
ing, not only in the culinary art 
itself but in chemistry. But un- 
fortunately one has to go to the 
cities to receive instruction in the 
cooking schools, as it is difficult in 
the country to command prices 
large enough to pay for the outlay. 
Yet in many villages there are 
some who would gladly be in- 
structed in this department of 
knowledge could they obtain it at 
a moderate cost. Many a mother, 

ae herself knows very little of cooking, would like to have her 

daughter grow up more accomplished in that respect, and yet 
finds it a difficult thing for the child to learn at home unless 
the cook is very good-natured. 

It occurred to me a few months since, that being a good 
cook myself, and cooking from recipes as I always do except 
in a few cases, it might be possible for me to teach others 
what I already knew, and even to show them how to go 
forward and learn more by themselves. All my own knowl- 
edge of cooking came from the study of the excellent cook- 
books of Catherine Owen, Juliet Corson, and others, and 
from some lessons of my own mother. Wishing to earn some 
money, I tried cooking for an exchange in the village in 
which I live, but there was not enough demand for the ex- 
pensive things I made to pay me very well, and I then 
thought of the plan of starting a cooking-school. I went to 
some ladies who were in the habit of buying my dainties, 
and they were delighted with the idea, readily agreeing to 
send their daughters to me on Saturday mornings for three 
hours, or more when required. As I began with three pupils 
and my terms were very low, I at first taught the children in 
my own kitchen, and with the utensils I already had. If I had 
had a large enough class to warrant it I should have furnished 
aroom for the purpose, have bought all my utensils new, and 
taken pains to have all of the nicest kind. 

I said my terms were low; as a beginner I thought it best 
to charge only twenty-five cents a lesson, besides the cost of 
the material which forms a charge by itself in the following 
way. When the articles are not portable, for instance, roasts 
of meat, most vegetables, some soups, etc., and can be used 
in my own household, I pay the cost; other things that are 
taken home by the pupils are charged in their bills. My 
pupils alternate in taking home the various dishes which are 
to be eaten cold or which can be easily reheated. Any 
breakage on the part of a pupil is charged to her, or if a 
pupil spoils anything in cooking, she pays for the material. 
Of course, such dishes as have to be eaten immediately are 
charged for as they cannot always be used by me, and I 
divide the cost of seasonings, flavorings, etc., which I should 
not otherwise buy, amongst my pupils. 

So much for the terms, now for the cooking school itself. I 
decided to teach the children but three dishes on each day, 
although the learning of those dishes might involve the learn- 
ing of some other bit of cookery. Had my pupils been older 
I should have given them more to do at atime, but I thought 
it wiser to teach the little ones by easy stages. 

After the first lesson I found it a good idea to review them 
as far as it was practicable in the lesson of the preceding 
week. The children bring with them blank-books, in which 


they write the directions which I have given them, during the 
morning. After each lesson I sit down with them and have 
a regular recitation, after which -they write out their recipes. 
I had, at first, intended to teach them in a way which is 
generally in use, namely, that I should do all the work at the 
first lesson, afterwards letting one pupil at a time help me, 
but I found it easier with such young children to let them all 
help; otherwise their attention became diverted. For my 
first lesson I chose as a bill of fare : 
Stewed Tomatoes, Boiled Potatoes, Boiled Coffee. 


I used an agate iron sauce-pan for the tomatoes. Iron 
should never be used for them, but a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan, an agate-iron one, or an earthen-ware pipkin. I emptied 
the quart can of tomatoes into my sauce-pan, added a speck 
of cayenne, a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of sugar. 
The time of boiling depends on the tomatoes and on the taste 
of the people for whoin they are cooked. Most tinned 
tomatoes need two or three times as much cooking as those 
canned at home, being less cooked in the process of can- 
ning, and fresh tomatoes need longer boiling than canned 
ones. I generally cook tinned tomatoes from one to two 
hours, according to the brand, as I like them very well done. 
Whilst the tomatoes were boiling, one of the children grated 
three small slices of bread which had been dried in the oven. 
Another child put on water to boil for the potatoes, and the 
third ground the coffee. The tomatoes had to be stirred 
frequently as they burn easily, and this work was eagerly 
sought for by each child in turn. 

All three assisted me in peeling potatoes, very carefully 
cutting out all the eyes and black spots. The potatoes 
were large, so I cut each into two or three pieces, and 
dropped them into cold salted water as they were pared. 
When all were pared they were dropped into the pot of 
boiling water, also salted, and allowed to boil for fifteen 
minutes, at the end of which time the water was poured off 
and fresh co/d water poured on them. They were placed on 
the hot part of the stove and boiled until a fork would go 
through them easily. All the water was then poured off, the 
cover was put on the kettle and the whole well shaken, after 
which the cover was removed and the pot of potatoes was 
placed on one side of the stove to dry out fora minute or two. 
When served the potatoes were dry and mealy. 

By this time the tomatoes had boiled their appointed time 
and were taken off. Enough of the grated bread was stirred in 
to make them quite thick. This must, of course, like season- 
ing, depend on the taste of the family for whom one cooks. 
We used the whole of three slices. A large lump of butter 
was also stirred in and the tomatoes tasted to see if they 
were properly seasoned. 

This done, the coffee had to be attended to. A cupful of 
coffee ground quite fine was put in an ordinary coffee pot, 
and mixed with an egg and half a cupful of cold water, (cold 
coffee would have been still better.) The egg-shells were 
crushed up and added. On this mixture was poured a quart 
of boiling water and the coffee-pot was placed on a hot part 
of the stove so that it might come to a boil rapidly. It was 
allowed to boil twelve minutes, being stirred down two or 
three times, and then the boiling was suddenly checked with 
half a cupful of cold water (again cold coffee would have 
been better) and a cupful of the coffee was poured out and 
back again, after which the coffee-pot was allowed to stand 
for a minute or two, to further settle the coffee, at the side of 
the stove where it could not boil. 

The cooking part of the lesson being finished, the children 
washed up the dishes and we then adjourned to another room 
where the recipes were written and each child made to give 


an account of what she had learned. 
—E. McSyhes. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
AUTUMN FASHIONS—SCARFS AND PANELS—THE RANGE oF COLORS— 
LACES. 
the sultry days of midsummer the 
SSS importations for fall and winter, 
are already for display on the 
counters. These goods are lighter 
in weight than those shown last 
winter, but thick enough to be soft 
and warm. Camel’s-hair goods, 
cashmeres and serge comprise the 
larger part of the goods thus far 
imported. There is a marked de- 
we crease in the number of faced 
cloths or ladies’ cloths shown so 
much in the last few years. A 
number of goods with a rough 
raised demsenk 3 rep are shown and many pieces of corded 
goods, but the tendency of the time will be toward wool 
dresses of solid color trimmed with a plaid or border woven 
to go with the plain goods. 


SCARF GOWNS. 


Scarf effects promise to be very popular during the coming 
season and for this purpose merchants recommend the 
echarpe gown which is a plain dress made with a close-fitting 
bodice and draped with a long scarf which is thrown across 
the shoulders shirred flatly in place, held down at the waist 
and falling on either side of the front in two ends reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the dress and ending in a deep, 
ornamental tapestry border and fringe. These scarfs are 
about eighteen inches wide. More elegant scarfs have 
borders of heavy Sicilienne with a design in geometric or 
flower pattern woven over it. Many of these scarf ends seem 
to simulate wide brocaded ribbons or rows of ribbon. The 
fancy for combinations black figures and stripes on a colored 
ground is every where noteworthy, and also the use of black 
velvet figures on a colored wool back-ground to trim dresses 
of colored wool. Nearly all the figured or striped panels 
shown for combination with solid wool are figured with black 
velvet, though often on a wool back-ground. 

COLORS FOR AUTUMN, 


The new goods for autumn are to be found in dull rich 
colors like old-rose or laurel, a beautiful rust-red color called 
* Kiffel,’*from the famous tower. Copper is imported this 
season as “ condor,” called from color of the plumage of the 
huge South American bird of prey. Vandyke red is a rich 
new shade of rust-red, copied from the color frequently seen 
in velvets and other rich fabrics in the portraits painted by 
the famous Flemish artist. The blues of last season, ranging 
from the serpentine blue-green up to the grayish reseda hues 
and pretty yellow greens, are all shown again. There are 
also new shades of blue, darker than the old-time Mazarino 
blue, but light and brighter than navy-blue. Rose pinks, 
yellow and cream-white promise to lose none of their popu- 
larity for evening wear. 


THE COMING GOWNS. 


The most noteworthy feature of the coming styles in dress 
is the tendency shown everywhere to elongated lengthwise 
effects. The plates thus far exhibited are simply a natural 
outgrowth of the Directoire fashions. The huge revers, cra- 
vat and wing-like sides are omitted and severity of the style 
thereby exaggerated. ‘The fullness at the top of the sleeve is 
retained for fall and winter, but otherwise the sleeve of the 
walking gown is a moderately close coat sleeve. Leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves will no doubt remain popular in negligee for tea- 


gowns and for dinner dress, Skirts are generally almost 


without drapery ; in many it is entirely omitted, and the effect 
of a plain skirt is softened by ornamental panels, hanging 
scarf-like pieces and various contrivances, which all tend to 
elongate and add apparent hight to the figure. Truly the fash- 
ions seemed created for petite women who desire to assume 
dignity in stature. 

LONG-HAIRED CAMEL’S-HAIRS. 


The thick, shaggy, heavy camel’s-hair, so popular a number 
of years ago, is revived. These goods are especially liked in 
russet-browns and natural grays, though they are shown in all 
colors. These goods are a triumph of the manufacturers, 
who, in these cloths, have at last hit upon a goods as warm 
as need be in winter’s depth, yet lighter than a cashmere in 
weight. These camel’s-hairs are especially elegant made up 
in plain goods with goods in»black pattern on a ground to 
match the plain goods. 

TEA GOWNS NEGLIGEE. 


Dainty and charming gowns for house are imported cash- 
meres in various bright shades, wrought in scattered designs 
with embroidery in place of the borders of embroidery. This 
embroidery is often in silk in metallic color, but very little me- 
tallic embroidery is used. Lovely gowns in the New Orleans 
blue, Vandyke red or in rust color are also often seen with a 
trimming of black velvet wrought on a wool background, or 
embroideries of black, with or without a slight braidy pattern 
wrought through the design in No. 3 ribbon. Some ex- 
quisite woolens are in the daintiest flower patterns of butter- 
cups, tiny daisies, grasses and other Empire designs. These 
wools are shown in Orleans blue, rose, pale yellow, antique 
green, the new rose shade and olive colors. Laces with deep 
Vandyke points are freely shown in show-windows in fine 
patterns of Irish crochets and other effective levees. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


SIX AND SEVEN. 


O Saturdays, good Saturdays, 
So full of work in various ways, 
Now usher in the day of days, 
The restful Sundays. 


The merchant says complaisantly : 

“Tis a good thing—this piety. 

So it—ahem ! ahem !—excuses me 
From ’tending church on Sunday. 


My lady gets a sudden fright 
Lest the new dress should fail to-night ; 
She must be nobby, nice and tight 

In her new pew on Sunday. 


The seamstress lives in Needledom, 

The flying wheel goes hum a drum: 

“ To-night this dress must be sent home, 
’*Tis needed for the Sunday.” 


Belinda whirls before the glass, 

To shake and pat the feathery mass 

That makes the bustle—but alas ! 
She does not ’tend on Sunday. 


Tom stamps along the kitchen floor, 

And rushes out the basement door, 

Then hurries back with monstrous roar: 
To-morrow’s hateful Sunday.” 


And Biddy, with a comic blink 

Puts on Belinda’s dress of pink, 

And teeters round with a sly wink, 
A-playin’ it is Sunday. 


O Saturday, good Saturday, 

You keep the line with earnest sway 
’Twixt working and the resting day— 
The blessed Sunday. 


—Mrs. 1. Remsen Blauvelt, 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
How to Bathe a Baby. 


ALWAYS dread the hour for my baby’s bath,” said a young 

| mother with whom I was spending the day recently, “and I 

am quite sure the poor little fellow dreads it as much as I do, 

for he cries and struggles so, that I am almost tempted to omit it 

whenever he is a little unwell, or I am unusually tired. I feel as 
if we were neither of us equal to it.” 

Now no baby naturally dislikes being washed, and I knew there 
was something wrong somewhere. A baby is like a horse, quick 
to respond to the mood of the one who is handling him. The 
mother’s fear transmitted itself to the child, and so both had a sad 
time of what both should have enjoyed. I have never forgotten 
the lessons of a dear old nurse, and in the hope of helping some 
frail mother whose joy in the possession of her first-born is tem- 
pered by the consciousness of her inability to care for him prop- 
erly, I will give some of her rules. 

Choose the time in the morning when he is the most wakeful for 
the first bath under this new régime, and afterwards always give 
the bath at that hour. After a few days he will naturally keep 
awake until the same hour. Most babies take an early morning 
nap; the bath should come after this, and at least an hour after his 
breakfast. Get everything in readiness before you begin in order 
not to make him nervous by delays. Fill the tub two-thirds full 
and be sure that the water is exactly the right temperature. If it 
is too hot or too cold, he will shrink from it ever afterwards. It 
should be a little more than blood warm, and your hand, which is 
much less susceptible than his tender body is no test. Plunge 
your elbow in, but a safe rule is one part boiling water, and five of 
cold. A half teaspoonful of borax will make him clean and sweet, 
and in hot weather a small handful of sea salt, which comes in 
boxes ready prepared for the bath, will strengthen him. A silk 
sponge, a piece of scentless soap, towels, and all his little, 
clean clothes must also be in readiness. Lay a’large piece of 
old blanket with a piece of rubber cloth under it on your lap, 
disrobe his baby majesty, lay him on his stomach, and sponge 
him all over quickly, being very careful not to let soap and water 
get in his eyes or ears. Wet and soap the sponge, and wash care- 
fully in the creases of his neck and arms, and under his arms, 
lathering the stomach well to get upa circulation. Now lower 
him gently into the tub, and amuse him by letting him splash the 
water with his hands while you sponge him rapidly all over the 
body for four or five minutes. Many young mothers are clumsy, 
and awkward, and baby, who knows a great deal more than you 
give him credit for, feels that he is not treated properly, and re- 
sents it in the only way possible to him, by a free use of his lungs. 
Lift him out on a piece of dry blanket, cover with a soft Turkish 
towel, and dry thoroughly; then rub chest, back, arm-pits and the 
entire body well with an old piece of gauze flannel. All this takes 
longer in the telling than in the doing. Plain rice powder is the 
safest and best. By the time baby is arrayed in his dainty, clean 
garments, he will be tired and ready for his next meal, after which 
a healthy and properly brought up infant will take the long nap 
that gives mamma time for the thousand and one duties that she 
cannot always perform in his waking hours, or for her own much- 
needed rest.—Country Gentleman. 


Flannel for the Baby. 

If mothers knew the immense saving of trouble that there is in 
dressing a baby in flannel altogether, even putting out of the ques- 
tion its great physical benefit to the child, it would be a strong 
argument in its favor. Every mother knows the quantity of wash- 
ing there is to be done where there is a baby, of which the starch- 
ing and ironing is not the least part of the trouble. All this is 
done away with where flannel is used. Half an hour or less will 
suffice to wash a baby’s whole flannel wardrobe. Some will think 
that to provide a “‘layette ” entirely of flannel must be a very ex- 
pensive proceeding ; but it need not be so. ‘There will not be re- 
quired so many garments of flannel as there are of cotton or linen, 
and they last much longer, and they do not require anything like 
the same amount of fine sewing in the making. It is ridiculous the 
amount of time some young mothers spend in preparing their first 


layette. Hours are passed with head bent, shoulders stooped, and 
eyes strained, manufacturing countless tucks and frills to linen 
shirts and petticoats and robes that, after all, are only to injure the 
little creature for whom they are prepared. There is often as 
much spent in the purchase of useless lace for the adornment of 
these unsanitary garments as would purchase a year’s supply of 
comfortable, health-preserving flannels. And it need not be sup- 
posed that flannel garments must be ugly ones. They will beara 
great deal of ornamentation if the maker of them feel so disposed. 
They can be shaped prettily, and can be embroidered either with 
silk or that flax thread known as flourishing cotton. But let them 
be made rationally. What grown up man or woman would go 
about with bare legs, arms, and neck? And, if grown people would 
not wear this kind of dress, why .should we make young children 
adopt it? It is a relic of barbarism. Because the child’s arms look 
pretty, no account is taken as to how it may suffer from this ab- 
surd vanity. Even women who go to parties with their necks and 
shoulders bare have some wrap to throw round them when coming 
away, but children run from one room to the other in cold weather, 
when the house is not heated; they run out on the hall door steps 
with their throats and chests exposed to the cold, and what wonder 
then when illness fullows.—7he Lady. 


How and How Not to Lift a Child. 

In lifting a child both hands should be used and so placed as to 
clasp the bedy about the waist, or hips, and the body raised with- 
out any force being exerted upon the arms. 

Every day upon our streets can be seen little children just able 
to toddle along who have to be carried across the street and over 
or around obstructions; and the torture that they oftentimes have 
to undergo from the thoughtlessness of those who attend them 
causes many a headache to a careful observer who feels for them. 
Usually, with a hand grasped by the mother or other person caring 
(?) for the child, it is hurried along faster than its little legs can 
carry it, a portion of its weight being lifted and causing a constant 
strain upon the arm; when a crossing is reached the mother takes 
a stronger pull, the child dangles by one arm until the opposite 
side is reached and then the feet are allowed to partly rest upon 
the ground again. Sometimes the process will be varied by two 
persons taking the child between them and each taking a hand 
when the weight of the child will be divided between two arms 
which is only one-half as bad. But such practices should never 
be allowed. The arms of a child were never intended to serve as 


‘handles for the purpose of lifting or, carrying. Strains, disloca- 


tions and fractures causing deformity and imperfect use of arm or 
shoulder or both, result from such careless use of the arms of a 
child, which were designed for the child’s use in doing things 
within its strength. It would be impossible fora child weighing 
thirty pounds to so exert its strength as to lift that amount with 
one or even both hands and yet that is what it is compelled to do 
when the arms are made the handles whereby the child is lifted. — 
“ Hints about Health,” in Hartford Courant. 


Train the Girls. 

When a girl is ten years old, she should be given household 
duties to perform according to her size and strength, for which a 
sum of money should be paid her weekly. She needs a little pocket 
money, and the knowledge how to spend it, judiciously, which can 
so well be given by a mother to her little girl. She should be re- 
quired to furnish a part of her wardrobe with this money. For in- 
stance, if she gets ten cents a week, she should purchase all her 
stockings, or all her gloves, as her mother may decide; and doing 
this under the mother’s supervision, she will soon learn to trade 
with judgment and economy. Of course the mother will see to it 
that the sum is sufficient to do this, and yet leave a trifle for the 
child to spend as she pleases. This will supply a healthy stimulus; 
it will give her a proper ambition and pride in her labor, and the 
ability to use money properly. As she grows older these house- 
hold duties should be increased, with the proportionate increase of 
money paid for the performance of them. We know of a lady who 
divided the wages of a servant among her three daughters. There 
is a systematic arrangement of their labor, which is done with a 
thoroughness and alacrity rarely found, either with a hired girl, or 
a daughter who feels that she has todo it with nothing to en- 
courage or stimulate her in the work.—Woman’s Journal. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“SPONGY BUTTER.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one of your contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING be 
so kind as to tell me why butter, when churned, will remain spongy ? 
A friend with whom I am staying is anxious to know, as the butter 
is never firm and is white and tasteless. E. L. H. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 


MILDEW IN CLOTHING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the experienced members of the Cozy Corner 
coterie tell me whether a garment can be cleansed from mildew 
resulting from the long-continued damp weather of this summer, 
and if so what is the best way? I found an overcoat hanging in 
the dryest room in the house completely covered with it, and 
brushed it off, but it seems impossible to get it all out by brushing 
or airing. TYRO. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Maria Parloa tell us, in next number of Goop Hovusk- 
KEEPING, how she prepares “ Salted Almonds ?” R. H. H. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASs. 


Miss Parloa’s instructions for preparing Salted Almonds, were 
given on page 49 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 15, of date of 
November 28, 1885. As our GOop HOUSEKEEPING family has 
largely increased since, we reproduce the instructions for the 
benefit of those who were not fortunate enough to have a seat at 
our family table at the time when they were originally published: 

SALTED ALMONDS.—Shell a quantity of almonds and blanch by pour- 
ing boiling water over them, letting them stand in it for a moment, then 
throwing them into cold water, and finally rubbing them between the 
hands. For each cupful of nuts that is put into 2 bowl add a table- 
spoonful of melted butter or of salad oil. Stir the almonds well and let 
them stand for an hour; then sprinkle with salt, allowing a tablespoonful 
for each cupful of nuts. Put the almonds in a clean baking-pan and into 
a moderate oven, and let them bake—giving them a stirring occasionally 
—until they turn a delicate brown. In about a quarter of an hour they 
should be crisp. They may require a slight sprinkling of salt as they 
come from the oven. They should be placed on the table at the be- 
ginning of the dinner and served with the crackers and cheese. 


CLEANING CARPETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I suppose many of your readers live in cities or villages where 
there is a public water-supply with a good head or pressure, like 
that in this city. Hence I want to call their attention to an easy 
and excellent method of cleaning carpets in spring or fall that is 
not so widely known as I supposed it was. Hang the carpet over 
a clothes-line, supporting it with clothes-poles so that it will swing 
clear of the ground. It may hang double and be turned after 
washing one side. Take an ordinary garden hose, turn the water 
on full head and play over the carpet, standing near enough to 
give the carpet as strong a stream as possible, and going carefully 
over the whole surface. Then after the water has drained off, the 
carpet may be turned and the other side treated in the same way 
and the carpet left hanging tillitis dry. The water will drive 
through the carpet in a shower, and will clean out every speck of 
dust or dirt more thoroughly than the hardest beating can do it. 
People who see me cleaning my carpets in this way exclaim that 
it will certainly ruin them and make the colors “run.” But I have 
practiced it for years, and the colors are all there yet—in facta 
carpet color would “run” with ordinary use if it would “ run” for 
cold water. Besides the carpet is not so much worn as by beating, 
and the saving of labor and expense is considerable. Mrs. W. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


211.—A POETICAL PUZZLE. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have been given an oppor- 
tunity to try their wits on various grades of Anagrams and puzzles 
representing a Feast, an Auction, a Flower Garden, a Literary 
Reception, A Dickens Party, a Journey, Notable Men and Women, 
a Literary Dinner, a Donation Party, a Menagerie, the Inaugura- 
tion Ball, Unforgotten Heroes, Fourth of July Address, and other 
subjects. All of these have attracted great interest among our 
readers, and the responses have represented men, women and 
children from all parts of the country, a large majority of whom 
have enjoyed the hours spent with the puzzles, and in many cases 
much valuable information has resulted from the study made nec 
essary to uncover the hidden objects. 

In this issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING we publish “ A Poetical 
Puzzle,” under the same conditions as the previous prize puzzles 
in this department, the answers required being to give the name 
of the poet and the title of the poem in which the following quota- 
tions appear. The answers to be given in the order of, and cor- 
responding with, the numbers below : 


THE Port’s PANTRY. 

1. Musing much, all the while, as she darned on a stocking, 
Whether ¢urkey-s will come pretty high next Thanksgiving, 
Whether foxur-’|l be so dear, for, as sure as she’s living, 
She’ll use rye-and-injun then. 


. And once, behind a rick of dar/ey, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand. 


. I shall be glad remembering how the fleet, 
Lithe poppies ran like torchmen with the wheat. 


4. De yam may grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll hab de rice an’ corn ; 
But nebber you fear, so nebber you hear 
De driber blow his horn. 


. He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s ¢a/er-patch pokes. 


. Hal what is this that rises to my touch 
So like a cushion? Can it be a cabbage ? 


7. I come into town with some ‘urnips, 
And my little Gabe come along. 


oo 


. Three red halves of starved winter fears, 
Or treat of radishes in April. 


g. It was a serviceable dudgeon 
Either for fighting or for drudging. 
When it had stabbed or broke a head 
It would scrape trenches or cut dread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap 'twould not care; 
’Twould make clean shoes and in the earth 
Set /eeks and onions and so forth. 


10. Can she count 
These oz/-eaters, with large, live, mobile mouths 
Agape for macaroni in the amount 
Of consecrated heroes of her south’s 
Bright rosary? 


11. One to the world’s wine, Aoney and corn, 
The other, like Colchester native, born 
To its vinegar only, and pepper. 


12. Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon. 


. Talk not to me of bees and such-like hums, 
The smell of sweet Aerds at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
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14 


22. 


25. 


27. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33- 


34- 


35: 
36. 


37+ 


38. 


39- 


So he bails the water, and takes the sa/¢ 
And pepper in portions true, 

(Which he never forgot) and some chopped sha/ot 
And some sage and pars/ley too. 


. They melt into thy yeast of waves, that mar 


Alike the Armada’s pride and spoils of Trafalgar. 


I believe, with six such legs, 
You and I could walk on eggs. 


. I bring thee draughts of 7/4, warm milk it is, and new. 
. Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 


To earn his cream bowl duly set. 


When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it tumbled, 
And all the sweet 4u¢ter-milk watered the plain. 


Charlotte, when she saw his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting dread and butter. 


With devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The Devil himself. 


Go spread the supper table, 
And set the ea a-steeping. 


. Coffee, which makes the politician wise 


And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute. 


1 gave her of Jomegranate seeds. 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grafes of wrath are stored. 
Golden orange of the line. 


. “ Weave on,”’ he said, and as she wove 


We told how currents in the deep, 
With branches from a /emon grove, 
Blue bergs will sweep. 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoanut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas. 


He from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, guince and plum and gourd ; 
With se//ies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a aut. 


I heard a sound as of scraping /rpe, 
And putting aff/es, wonderous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe; 
And a moving away of pick/e-tub boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards. 


Still cooks must live by making /ar‘#s, 
And wits by making verses. 


Have I not earned my case in baking of it? 


At meat was she well y-taught withall ; 
She let no morsel from her lips fall, 
Nor wet her fingers in the sauce deep. 


There the huge sir/oin reeked; hard-by 
Plum porridge stood, and Chfistmas pie, 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savory goese. 


Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of vea/s and sheep ? 


Faith, I can cut a caper, 
And I can cut the mu¢ton to’t. 


40. When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the 4d turns on the spit. 


41. They cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin 
For a few more brace of game. 


42. What first I want is daily dread, 
And canvas-backs, and wine. 


43. O’er plarmigan and venison 
The priest had spoke his benison. 


44: The funeral daked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 


45. I always thought co/d victual nice. 


46. I love no roast but a nut-brown /oast 
And a craé laid in the fire; 
A little read shall do me stead, 
Much éread I not desire. 


47. He’s dead, he’s dead as.a herring. 


48. An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. 


49. Peter, Peter !—he does not stir— 
His nets are heavy with silver fish ; 
He reckons his gains, and is keen to infer, 
“The broil on the shore, if the Lord should wish”’— 
But the sturgeon goes to the Czsar’s dish. 


50. And now they keep an oyster shop 
For mermaids down below. 


PRIZES. 


For the first correct answer a prize of $5 will be given; for the 
second $3, and for the third a year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 


212.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. IX. 

1. A girl’s name, and part of the eye. 

2. The Grand Monarch. 

3. Place a prefix between something less than a mountain and 
a burning piece of wood. 

4. They admit and bar out. 

5. A great conqueror, a kind of meat which a dyspeptic ate, 
how he felt after eating it and how much he thought it weighed. 

6. Not exactly a fruit but somewhat like one. 

7. The city that witnessed the martyrdom of Savonarola, and a 
nobleman in a storm. 

8. A capital of Europe. 

g. Join the first name of a Swiss patriot with one who overcomes. 

10. “A black abyss beneath and nought beside.” 

11, A conveyance not quite hot. 

12. The Morning Star of the Reformation. 

13. A happy mineral. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC.,” 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 111.) 


207.—RIDDLE. 
Answer—The letter O. 


208.—REBUS. 
Answer—Man-date. 


209.—FRACTIONS. 
Answer—Faucet. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

The mysteries of the “ Riddle ”—No. 207—were correctly solved 
by Emily L. Palmer and Mrs. John C. Kuhlke, both of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “ Veritas ” of Madison, South Dakcta, and “ J. C.” of East 
Orange, N. J. 

“Veritas ” has also read the characters and supplied the missing 
word in No. 208. 

Miss Mary Phayre of New York City has found the “ articles of 
kitchen furniture ” called for in No. 209. 

Mrs. Kuhlke made the sum of the “Fractions” amount to 
“basket” by not taking the parts consecutively. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., AUGUST 31, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouskKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— ’ 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


IMPORTANT MAGAZINE CONSOLIDATION. 

The kindred interests of Goop HouSEKEEPING and THE 
KITCHEN, a popular practical Household monthly, pub- 
lished at Chicago, for the past few years, has led to nego- 
tiations resulting in the consolidation of the latter with the 
former—the business change dating from August, 1889, and 
the subscribers to THE KITCHEN will receive Goon House- 
KEEPING in its stead for the balance of their unexpired sub- 
scriptions, securing, by this arrangement, a Fortnightly maga- 
zine in place of a monthly. 

The leading feature of THE KiTcHEN has been its Do- 
mestic Economy Department, edited by Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, Dean of the Domestic Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., and formerly occupying the same 
official position at the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa. Mrs. Ewing has also been Teacher in Charge of the 
Chautauqua Cooking School, at its July and August 1889 
session, winning golden opinions from her successful efforts 
before her Chautauqua classes. 

Professor A. D. Chaffee, Professor of Chemistry in Franklin 
College, Franklin, Ind., has had charge of the Chemistry De- 
partment of THE KITCHEN and Professor H. W. Wiley, Chief 
Chemist of the United States, has been a regular contributor 
of valuable articles on The Adulteration of Food, the different 
departments having been ably conducted and well maintained. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis, the publisher and Editor in Chief of THe 
KITCHEN, has shown a deep interest in the subject of Do- 
mestic Science in Kitchen Economy and has given to the 
field of his labors much patient research, great industry and 
honest and capable management. 

Mrs. Ewing, who is favorably known to our readers, will 
favor Goop HOUSEKEEPING with some of her best contribu- 
tions in future, and we hope to have the same favors from 
the other leading writers for THe KiTcHEN, thus adding to 
and enriching the Fortnightly Bills of Fare of Goon Houser- 
KEEPING, of which every one is invited to come and partake. 

This consolidation will give Goop HouSsEKEEPING a large 
addition of new readers throughout the West, to each and 
every one of whon, its editor extends the hand of welcome to 
a rapidiy enlarging Family Circle, in the sincere wish and 
earnest hope that they may remain with us through all coming 


time and be glad they came. 


NOTES FOR PUZZLE-WORKERS. 


With this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING closes the series, in 
nine installments, of ‘ Historical Characters.” Considerable inter- 
est has been taken in the series, as evidenced by the testimony in 
hand in the shape of results of efforts of many puzzle-workers to 
discover the masked characters, and in the sundry notes bearing 
personal evidences of “great pleasure” experienced in puzzling 


over these puzzles. True, some of the characters were quite 
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effectually masked, but of course some “ hard” ones were needful 
to test the wits of the “old heads” among the “ quick-witted ” 
portion of our numerous family. Louise M. Phillips of Columbus, 
Ohio, is the author of this series, and we feel sure that those 
of our readers who take pleasure in the puzzle department will 
almost wish there were “some more.” 

But this longing for “ more ” is not to be entirely ignored, for 
there is already prepared a series, shorter, however, than the one 
just closing, which will appear as opportunity is offered. It is 
entitled ““ Seventy Famous Authors,” and is furnished by Lawrence 
C. Maynard of Augusta, Me. 

There come occasions in the lifetime of most men and women 
when it is quite to their advantage to know the names of prominent 
historical characters and famous authors, and we are glad to offer 
from time to time in this department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
“food for reflection” along this line—a literary bill of fare, so 
to speak. 


OOOKING LESSONS AND LEOTURES. 


The very successful Course of Cooking Lessons of Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing given and Lectures delivered before the recently closed 
session of the celebrated Chautauqua, N. Y., Cooking School, 
was on the following subjects : 


Course of Lessons—Monday, July 8, Bread-Making; Tuesday, 
July 9, Fancy Buns and Coffee Cake ; Thursday, July 11, Broiling; 
Friday, July 12, Frying; Monday, July 15, Bread-Making; Tues- 
day, July 16, Soups; Thursday, July 18, Roasting; Friday, July 19, 
Salads; Monday, July 22, Bread-Making; ‘Tuesday, July 23, Stew- 
ing and Braising; Thursday, July 25, Croquettes and Hashes; 
Friday, July 26, Frozen Dainties ; Monday, July 29, Bread-Making ; 
Tuesday, July 30, Breakfast Breads; Thursday, August 1, Coffee, 
Tea, Chocolate and Kumys; Friday, August 2, Pastry and Pies; 
Monday, August 5, Bread-Making; Tuesday, August 6, Scolloped 
Meats, Fish and Vegetables; Thursday, August 8, Dishes for 
Invalids; Friday, August 9, Jellies and Creams; Monday, Au- 
gust 12, Bread-Making; Tuesday, August 13, Lunch Dishes; 
Wednesday, August 14, Eggs and Omelets; Thursday, August 15, 
Puddings and Sauces. 

Lectures—Monday, July 8, The Bread We Eat; Wednesday, 
July 10, Bills of Fare; Wednesday, July 17, Cookery and Culture ; 
Wednesday, July 24, Seasoning and Flavoring; Wednesday, July 
31, Our Kitchen Interests; Wednesday, August 7, The Servant 
Girl Question. 

These lessons and lectures attracted close attention and have 
commanded universal commendation, not only from the large 
number of attendants upon the Chautauqua exercies, but from the 
press where reports were made, which have been widely and 
eagerly read and treasured for future use in the household. 


“GATHERING FOOD IN THE HARVEST.” 

The New York Mail and Express takes twenty of the twenty- 
nine “ Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING” “ Proverbial Philos- 
ophy ” paragraphs from Goop HOUSEKEEPING of May 11, puts 
them under the head of “ Household Wisdom” and prints them 
without as much as “ by your leave ” or anything to indicate that 
they were not original in the A/ai/ and Express. The text of 
scripture chosen by the pious department of the Maz/ and Ex- 
press in which this light-fingered appropriation appears, reads as 
follows: “The ant provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest,” in which nothing is said about 
those who “provide their meat” from other people’s larders 
without recompense, and who “ gather their food in the harvest” 
from their neighbor’s fields unacknowledged. This is not the 
first kindred offence of the Mail and Express. 


GOOD THINGS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Not all of us are clothed in purple, but most of us may have a 
little fine linen, more or less, at a pinch—such, at any rate, seems 
to be the spirit of Harriet M. Neale’s judgment, and she describes 
the nice and new things in linen in such a way as to inspire a wish 
to follow out the notion. ; 

Aunt Rachel Macy gives her niece instruction about “ putting 
up” fruit in the shape of preserves and pickles. You may read 
her letter and see what she says about these things. 

No. 4 of Katherine Taylor’s series on “ Painting on China ” is of 
special interest to those who have followed the preceding instruc- 
tions, and is full of excellent practical suggestions. 

The story by “Brier Rose,” “A Picture from Real Life,” is 
touching and very readable. 

Olive E. Dana contributes a melange of attractive recipes of 
“Mother’s Way” of preparing various toothsome things for 
lunches, etc. 

Seven dollars a week will seem to many people like a very com- 
fortable sum to be allowed for the food of a family of two adults 
and two children, but with most it will probably be something of a 
problem how to make it “do.” Mrs. Ormsbee’s advice and sug- 
gestions on this point will help very much toward a solution of the 
difficulty. 

“ The Tyranny from the Other Side,” by Judith Sunshine, shows 
that man is not the only hard-hearted and selfish half of the human 
part of creation. It is good to look on both sides of a question, 
and the peep here afforded at the other side is entertaining and 
suggestive. 

Ruth Argyle’s remarks on the improvement and preservation of 
the hair are decidedly concise and terse and will bear close atten- 
tion and reward those who will heed them. 

There is delightful enjoyment in furnishing a room to one’s lik- 
ing, and a good deal also may be obtained from reading Evelyn 
English’s account of how she did it. 

Practical suggestions may be gained from the account by E. 
McSykes of the proceedings in “ A Country Cooking School.” 

Helena Rowe, in “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” describes 
very attractive things that are coming into fashion for fall and 
winter dress goods. 

Another Prize Puzzle tempts the quick-witted quizzers, with 
prizes of generous value. It has been said of a tidy and tasteful 
housekeeper that her pantry was a poem. This puzzle is the pan- 
try of poetry, so that if the solvers are unable to make a poem of 
their pantry, they may at least store their mental pantry shelves 
full of poetry in studying for the answers. 

Speaking of poetry, that which is scattered through this number 
is good, and some of it is more than ordinarily spicy. 

Both the pantry and the cellar of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
well-stored with rich and varied provisions for the fall and winter 
feasts. Happy are those who secure their seats at the table 
betimes. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S BILL OF FARE. 


A San Francisco subscriber to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, in re- 
n:wing her subscription, drops into poetry as easily as did Silas 
Wegg, of Boffin’s Bower fame, and sings the praises of GooD 
HoOvUSEKEEPING in the following strain : 

“Good Will, Good Words, Good Deeds, 
Make up a sum of Goodness, rich and rare, 

Good Ways, Good Homes, Good Lives, 

For he who runs and she who reads 
Goop HOoUSEKEEPING’S Bill of Fare.” 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


William and Lucy Smith. 

George S. Merriam of this city apparently undertook what was 
ina large measure a labor of love in editing “‘ The Story of William 
and Lucy Smith.” They were people known to only a small part 
of the world, though William Smith wrote several books that were 
published and received warm admiration from a limited number of 
people. He and his wife came together late in life, and it is only 
because their lives fitted so admirably that their study together is 
interesting. She published a memoir of her husband after his 
death, from which the material for this book is largely drawn. She 
survived him for a considerable period and her letters tell the story 
of it. The salient point in the lives of these people is their struggle 
with what seemed to them objectionable in theological teachings 
and creeds. William Smith was really an Agnostic, or at best a 
Deist, and the flavor of his thought, with some of the difficulties it 
presented to his kindly nature, is reflected in this extract from his 
words: “When we speak of the coldness of a philosophical 
Deism, recollect that hitherto woman has not partaken of the 
creed. The finer sensibilities of her nature have not clothed it for 
us. The Christian religion, which is in the ascendant, draws to it- 
self the womanly heart. If the manly intellect should place Deism 
in the place of Christianity, the womanly heart will follow and in- 
vest it with pathos and feeling.” When his wife bewailed the 
coldness of his simple creed, he said, “ Wait! wait! till mothers 
have taught it-to their children.” The tone of the book is pa- 
thetic, as indeed the story of minds drawn away from Chris- 
tianity through philosophical speculation must always be. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2. 


A Girl Graduate. ; 

It is not easy to apprehend the motive of this latest story of 
Celia Parker Woolley, if indeed she intended to build it on a defi- 
nite motive. Some reviewers have taken its purpose to be to 
show what will happen when a girl is educated and trained above 
her social position—that is, above the social position of her 
parents. If that is its purpose it is not a success, from that point 
of view. Wesee in it chiefly an effort to picture several very inter- 
esting characters, and a very successful effort too, although char- 
acter-drawing is not the author’s strong point. The leading one— 
that of “ Maggie Dean” the girl graduate—is very interesting 
and naturally drawn, and the average reader will discover only on 
thinking it over afterward that she is only a commonplace person 
after all, such a one, so far as the salient and essential features of 
her character and temperament are concerned, as might be 
duplicated often in almost any one’s circle of acquaintance. The 
reader becomes much interested in her and her fortunes, and in 
the Emersonian flavor of the author’s reflections and comments. 
Miss Woolley apparently has deep-seated faith in the doctrine of 
heredity, and there is a more or less plain effort to show its work- 
ings in the characters of each of the young people she describes. 
“A Girl Graduate ” is not quite up to the standard of strength of 
the author’s first and best book, “‘ Rachel Armstrong,” though it is 
written in more finished style. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


New England's Beginnings. 

“The Beginnings of New England or the Puritan Theocracy in 
its relations to Civil and Religious Liberty,” is another of the vol- 
umes of John Fiske’s writings and lectures, fortunately preserved 
in this form. The lectures have been given at one or two institu- 
tions of learning and in lecture courses in a number of cities. 
They furnish a broad and clear view of “the principles at work in 
the history of New England down to the Revolution of 1689.” Mr. 
Fiske’s historical studies have a fixed and high value and this 
volume will be added to the collection with a sense of profound 
satisfaction by all readers who appreciate their worth. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2. 


Cioud and Cliff. 

Readers of Willis Boyd Allen’s “ Pine Cone Series ” will find a 
renewal of their delightful, entertainment in the latest issue, 
“Cloud and Cliff.” It introduces again their old friends the Perci- 
vals, Rose Burton, and others with whom they formed a charming 


acquaintance a year ago at “ Camp Kelp.” It relates what befell 
the party after they left the camp and went to the White Moun- 
tains. Their adventures were startling and exciting and the well- 
told story is admirably appropriate to the outing season. It is a 
wholesome story, and all the boys and girls will be sure to like it. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1. 


How to be Beautiful. 

This is a little book of advice and direction for women who wish 
to make the most of or improve their physical attractions, written 
by Teresa H. Dean. It is not altogether unlike many other books 
of similar character, but seems to have a more sensible foundation 
than some of them, and so far as we can see, its counsels and pre- 
scriptions may be followed with safety and benefit. The chapters 
are written in an enthusiastic and somewhat piquant style, well 
calculated to stimulate the desire of the reader to secure the best 
results of the advice given. Chicago: T. Howard. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


‘“*PRESENT DAY SOLOMONS’”’—AGAIN. 
Editor ef HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your magazine for July 20, I have just read “The Question 
for Present Day Solomons.” I do not claim to be that, but whip- 
ping the two-years-old baby touched my heart, for I have a dear 
little boy nearly that age, and the thought came to me, If that 
father and mother would only read Jacob Abbott’s book on “ Gentle 
Measures in the Training of the Young.” It is published, or was 
some years ago, by Harper Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y., and 
has been a help to me in the training of my children. I believea 
child should be punished for disobedience every time, but the 
more gentle the punishment the better, only be sure that it comes 
every time. 1 would suggest putting the little one back into bed, 
and keeping him there until he was willing to be dressed. But I 
hope they will get the book I mentioned and read it carefully and 
prayerfully. These little souls are being trained for Eternity. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ANOTHER TOBACCO POEM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the request of H. H. K., of Bloomville, Ohio, in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, July 6th, I send a poem on Tobacco, by 
Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer of Pennsylvania, superintendent of the 
Department of Narcotics for the W. C. T. U. of that state. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. Mrs. E. B. I. 

A WORD TO BOYS. 
Of all the needless, useless things 
Which man presumes to do, 
I think indeed the ugliest one 
Is to tobacco chew. 


It may be he was made to mill; 
But this continual grind, 

Was scarcely Nature’s grand intent 
In fashioning mankind. 


If it had been, then, like the kine, 
Some self-sufficient cud 

Had been provided for the want, 
Both innocent and good. : 


But, as it is, we all discern 
A most perverted plan. 

The grinding of the weed alone 
Degenerates the man. 


I do abhor it, to be plain, 

And, speaking through the pen, 
I wish to say to every boy 

It won’t make gentlemen. 


Oh that the weed would cease to grow - 
That some cyclone or blight 

Would wither up its noisome leaves 
And stop the trade outright! 


There’s one thing boys that you can dw. 
Set no new mills to work. 

I bid you labor, heart and hand, 
But this bad grinding shirk, 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE SMACK IN SCHOOL, 

{The following incident in a district school, de- 
scribed by Mr. William Pitt Palmer of New York, in 
an address before the Literary Society in Stockbridge, 
Mass., his native home, will take many, whose heads 
are now streaked with silvery hair, a journey back to 
boyhood and early life ] 

A district school not far away, 

Mid Berkshire’s hills, one winter day 
Was humming with its wonted noise 

Of three-score mingled girls and boys. 
Some few upon their tasks intent, 

But more upon furtive mischief bent, 

The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book— 

When suddenly, behind his back, 

Rose sharp and clear a rousing smack, 

As ’twas a battery of bliss 

Let off in one tremendous kiss. 

“ What’s that?” the startled master cries. 
“ That thir,” a little imp replies; 

“Wath William Willith, if you pleath, 

I thaw him kith Thuthanna Peathe!” 
With frown to make a statue thrill 

The master thundered, ‘‘ Hither Will!” 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track, 

With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will hung his head in tears and shame, 
And to the awful presence came; 

A great, green, bashful simpleton, 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed and birch upraised 
The threatener faltered, “I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 

Be guilty of an act so rude! 

Before the whole set school, to boot ; 
What evil genius put you to’t?” 

“*Twas she, herself, sir,”” sobbed the lad, 
“I didn’t mean to be so bad, 

But when Susanna shook her curls 

And whispered I was ‘’fraid of girls, 

And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll,’ 

I couldn’t stand it, sir, at all, 

But up and kissed her on the spot! 
I know—boo-hoo—i ought to not, 

But, somehow, from her looks—boo-hoo— 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to.” 


(PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. ] 
ST. LUKE, CHAPTER 15. 


’T was only a missing sheep, 
One out of a great wide fold; 

’T was a wayward sheep and wild, 
And had wandered times untold. 

But what if it died alone? 
Or what if the hills were dark ? 

*Twas only a sheep that was lost, 
As an arrow may miss its mark. 

But the Shepherd answered, “ I cannot rest 
While my sheep is away from me, 

1’}l call till it comes and I’ll bring it home, 
For [ bought it on Calvary. 


*T was only a silver coin, 
And the silver was mixed with dross, 
And it seemed as a worthless thing 
And to lose it but little loss. 
There were nine bright pieces left, 
And they shone like the morning sun; 
And why was there need to search 
When the toils of the day were done ? 
But the Seeker said, ‘* Though the coin be rough, 
And though ruzged its edges be, 
Still it bears my image—I cannot rest 


Till my lost piece of silver 1 see,” 


*Twas only a prodigal son, 
A wanderer far away ; 
A sinner made poor by his sin, 
Getting poorer every day. 
But what if he had no friend? 
And what if he had to roam? 
Would such a wild, prodigal son 
Be missed in his Father’s home? 
‘Though all men condemn thee,” the Father 
said, 
“Yet not I for I came to save, 
And I came to lift thee out of thy sins, 
And to rescue thee from the grave.” 


And the message in Heaven was told 
’Mid the music of angel-choirs, 
That a son was born anew 
By the Pentecostal fires ; 
That the fatted calf was killed, 
And the fairest robe was given, 
For the lost was found again, 
As achild in the Kingdom of Heaven; 
“ Rejoice! rejoice! for the dead are alive! 
And the lost have a welcome given, 
They have washed their robes 
And have made them white, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
—Rev. E. Husband. 


THE DEAD PAST. 


Why cherish a dream that is ended? 
Why look down to the vista of years, 
. But to suffer a long-buried sorrow 
To open the wound with new tears? 
It is over; forget it—as useless 
(No matter how anxious we be) 
To try to go back and recover 
A pearl that is lost in the sea. 


Why waste precious moments in thinking 
Of scenes that were beautiful then? 

Why linger o’er graves that hold treasures, 
They ne’er will return us again? 

Why wish for our youth and its gladness, 
When from sorrow and care we were free? 
When ’tis gone from our grasp, gone forever, 

As a pear] that is lost in the sea! 


THE HAY-FIELD. 

Is any season so blithe and merry, 

So gay with flowers, or so sweet with song, 
As that of the rose and the ripened cherry 

When nights are tranquil and days are long? 
The earth has forgotten her time of sadness, 

The silence and shadows have passed away ; 
There is nothing but universal gladness 

Among the hay. 


| 
This is the season when lads and lasses 
Are up betimes in the sunny field; | 
When the swish of the scythe lays low the 
grasses, | 

And the passing hours new pleasures yield. | 
The time of the festive sweet hay-making, 
When the sporting laugh and the joyous | 
word, | 

And the song of grateful love partaking 
Are all day heard. | 


Why should we squander the days in sighing 
That the things which are lovely do not stay ? | 
That-the dancing grasses so soon are dying? 
Let us be merry amid the hay. 
There is time enough for the coming sorrow, 
There is wealth of beauty around us yet; 
Let us use to-day and leave to-morrow, 
Nor God forget. 


Blue and bright is the sky above us, 
Sweet with the flowers is the scented air ; 
All things whisper that God doth love us, 
All sounds woo us to happy prayer. 


| But whilst I murmured at her absence, lo !— 


The forest glades are with joy-songs ringing, 
From morn to night of the happy day; 
Let human yoices to Him be singing 
From fields of hay. 


Though far away are the days of childhood, 

Of glad light-heartedness, careless mirth, 
There is pleasure still in the field and wild wood, 
And joy for all dwellers in God’s fair earth. 

What does it matter that we grow older ? 
The best shall come when we pass away; 
And we learn a lesson, that makes faith bolder, 
From fields of hay. 


Nothing is coming that need oppress us; 

Let us raise in triumph a trustful song : 
God is our Father, and he will bless us— 

His love makes summer the whole year long. 
Though skies should darken and flowers be fail- 

ing, 

Though life be stormy and days grow dim, : 

God’s power and mercy are aye prevailing; 
We trust in Him. 
— Unidentified. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
I sorrowed that the golden day was dead, 
Its light no more the country side adorn‘ng; 
ut whilst I grieved, behold! the east grew red 
With morning. 


I sighed that merry spring was forced to go, 
And doff the wreaths that did so well become 
her; 


*Twas summer. 


I mourned because the daffodils were killed 
By burning skies that scorched my early 
posies ; 
But whilst for these I pined my hands were filled 
With roses. 


Half broken-hearted I bewailed the end 
Of friendships than which none had once 
seemed nearer ; 
But whilst I wept I found a newer friend 
And dearer. 


And thus I learned old pleasures are estranged, 
Only that something better may be given; 
Until at last we find this earth exchanged 
For heaven. 
—Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


UNDER A LOW-BOUGHED APPLE 
TREE. 

I have pictured it all a hundred times, 
I shall do it a hundred more; 

But I never shall own the pleasant home 
With the roses over the door! 

Never a dream of mine came true; 
It is Fate’s unbending law— 

I never shall see the apple tree, 
And the bee-hive made of straw. 


I have pictured it all a hundred times, 
I shall do it again and again ; 
But I never shall see my roses press 
Their cheeks to the dewy pane, 
Nor smell the creamy syringa-flowers, 
The perfume of sweet-briar leaves, 
Nor hear the swallows that chirp and build 
Under my friendly eaves. 


But yet, in the airy realm of dreams, 
Where all my riches be, 

I enter into my heritage 
Which is else denied to me. 

I have only to close my eyes to see 
My Eden, without a flaw-— 

The garden, the home, and the apple tree, 
And the bee-hive made of straw. 

—Unidentified. 
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